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APPRECIATE the basic principles and the specific aims of Speech 
Education in our democracy, it is essential that we recognize that 
the etiology of the periodicity of economic and sociological events is 
mainly the thought of the individuals who make up the social order in 
which the events take place. So long as society thinks in cycles it will 
act in cycles. We are today experiencing an interesting manifestation of 
this concept in education. As we mentally shuttle from the present to the 
past—from the twentieth century to the first century—, we discover 
that the ancient is modern or the modern is ancient. Especially is this true 
of our philosophy and psychology of education in general and Speech 
Education in particular. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ANCIENTS 


As we study the record of centuries of experience and thought, as 
_ consummated in the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, and Cicero, 
_ we find practically all of the present-day principles of education. Con- 
sider a few of the “streamlined,” modernistic thoughts of the educator, 
~ Quintilian, who was born about a.p. 35 and died about a.p. 100, the first 
 thetorician to set up a genuine public school and receive his salary from 
) the state, the author of a book entitled The Teaching of Oratory, which 
has been studied for approximately nineteen hundred years. The pur- 
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pose of this volume, as stated in the preface of Book I, is to show the 
training of the orator from the cradle to the summit of the profession, 
In Book II, Chapter 8, he conceives the individual as an indivisible unit, a 
harp with many strings that must be tuned. The approach in this respect 
is in complete agreement with the organismic concept of today. 

In Book XII Quintilian essays to form his orator’s character and teach 
him his duties. In Chapter I of this book he states that “The orator must 
be a good man skilled in speaking. For I do not merely assert that the 
ideal orator should be a good man, but I affirm that no man can be an 
orator unless he is a good man.” The principle of character building is 
thus included in this functional concept of the individual, and is articu- 
lated with his vocation and citizenship. He recognized the importance of 
health and believed that it could be improved by training. Book I, Chap- 
ter 1: The command of fundamental processes was necessary in this 
ancient concept of education. But Quintilian believed and taught that 
eloquence was the acme of all skills. Reading, writing, geometry, history, 
law, music, gymnastics were important in his scheme of training of the 
mental, emotional, and physical processes of the speaker. He taught that 
orthography was the servant of usage, that words so far as possible ought 
to be spelled as pronounced. Book I, Chapter 7: “For the use of letters is 
to preserve the sound of words and to deliver them to readers as a sacred 
trust; consequently, they ought to represent the pronunciation which we 
use.” In this era Speech Education embodied all knowledge and was the 
supreme medium through which objectives of education were realized. 

Returning to the present, through the Dark Ages, we pause at a period 
five hundred years ago to note the invention of the printing press. This 
event is a most significant time-marker of human thought and activity. It 
was responsible for the shift from the auditory to the visual method of 
instruction. Emphasis changed from speaking to writing, from listening 
to reading. So great has been the influence of the printing press and all of 
its modifications that today, even though we have rediscovered the facts 
that phylogenetically and ontogenetically the oral use of language pre- 
cedes the written and visual forms, that sounds are made before words 


and words before sentences, that the language of every normal preschool, 


child is spoken, that the use of language throughout life is predominantly 
oral, we have continued to stress the silent use of the language. 
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The advent of the radio marks another great turn in thought and 
achievement. Its increasing influence is slowly establishing a balance and 
we are once more becoming auditorily minded, Experimental adven- 
tures into reading habits are paralleled by experiments on listening and 
speech habits. Since the stated principles of education today reflect the 
thought of the ancient scholars, since after centuries of psychological 
investigation of the soul, the conscious and unconscious mind, emotion, 
behavior, and personality, we have returned to Quintilian’s concept 
that the whole organism is greater than any of its parts, it is possible 
to assume that we may eventually resuscitate the importance of speech 
as one of the major skills and techniques of communication. It was vital 
to the realization of the educational goals in the past; it may hold the 
same position in the future. The growing interest in all phases of speech 
throughout the United States can be cited as evidence to support the con- 
tention, but it is my opinion that a complete reorganization of our prin- 
ciples and practices is necessary before Speech Education can assume the 
responsible role that it once merited. 

Philosophically we can say that speech is the common denominator of 
all educational and social activity. Practically every goal of education 
needs speech if that goal is to be attained. It is inconceivable that children 
can develop the willingness and ability to cooperate effectively in a 
democratic society if they are not trained to communicate effectively. 
The use of the fundamental knowledge and skills required by all becomes 
impossible without communication. And certainly speech as a technique 
of communication is essential for the enrichment of adult life, for mental 
and emotional health, for the development of those qualities of character 
which are of special significance in a democracy, for insuring an abun- 
dant social and individual life in accordance with each individual’s 
capacity and ambition, for developing emotional stability through train- 
ing in civic, moral, and social responsibility, for worthy home member- 
ship, for cultivating a deep regard for democracy and an intelligent 
appreciation of democratic institutions. If education is conceived as a 
unitary process, having as its function the development of individuals 
able to live efficiently and happily in a democratic environment with 
profit both to themselves and to the society of which they are members, 
then the individual members must acquire and develop the ability to 
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communicate effectively in that democratic society. This is true, but 
in practice we are offering little aid to individuals in acquiring and de- 
veloping the ability to communicate effectively through speech. The 
proof of this statement is the speech of the students in the public schools, 
colleges, and universities and an explanation of the condition may be 
found in the nature of our Speech Education programs. , 


INADEQUACY OF SPEECH EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The inadequacy of our Speech Education programs has been brought 
to the attention of administrators throughout the United States by the 
increasing need and demand for remedial speech programs. During the 
past twenty years speech correctionists have been militantly active in 
demanding that something be done for the so-called speech handicapped. 
Their surveys and investigations of the speech of children in the public 
school and students in colleges have demonstrated that between one and 
two million children have speech defects and that from 12 to 4o per cent 
of college students are unable to pass a comparatively easy speech test. 
The results of the speech testing and speech correction programs have 
also established the inadequacy of remedial activities, and have shown the 
need for a more comprehensive and enlightened approach to the problem. 
To illustrate, in New York City there are twenty-six thousand speech 
defectives, and this is estimated to be one-fifth of the total number, with 
only thirty-seven speech correction teachers—each serving several 
schools. In Detroit, Michigan, there are approximately eight thousand 
speech defectives and thirty-eight special speech correction teachers. 
Similar reports are available from other cities and localities. On the uni- 
versity level, surveys made in California, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Pennsylvania show the number of speech defec- 
tives that still need improvement. At Wayne University, during a three- 
year period, 1936-1939, over three thousand students were tested and 
about 30 per cent were required to improve their voices or use of the 
language before they were admitted to the College of Education. I per- 
sonally supervised and helped administer this testing and remedial pro- 
gram and I know that our standards were low for all applicants except 
those desiring to teach in the early elementary division. The vital ques- 
tion involved in such remedial programs is that of education versus re- 
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education. To date we have practiced re-education with all of its accom- 
panying waste of energy, time, and money. 

A possible explanation of this condition is the fact that our speech 
program is functioning in reverse. On the primary and elementary levels 
where the speech habits and skills are acquired, we have little or no train- 
ing. On the secondary level, where the oral habits have become fixed, we 
offer some speech training in a limited number of schools. The courses 
commonly taught are Public Speaking, Dramatics, Interpretation, and 
Debate. In our colleges and universities we have extensive course offer- 
ings in the areas of Public Speaking, Dramatics, Interpretation, Debate, 
Radio, Speech Science, Voice, Speech Correction, Phonetics, and Seman- 
tics. But the largest enrollment in most departments is in the remedial 
voice and speech classes. Here, as in the grades, our energy is expended 
correcting speech defects that with proper training would have never 
developed. 

Another explanation of the status that exists is the disagreement within 
and without our ranks concerning the exact sphere of speech. There is 
considerable misunderstanding regarding what may be conceived as the 
essential meaning of speech. Although the courses offered in the secon- 
dary schools and colleges have a specific content, some argue that this 
content is not the same as that which the term implies when used in other 
fields, such as history, chemistry, and political science. They believe that 
the extent of the field of speech is the technique of communicating 
knowledge derived from all of the other courses of study. I hold that 
this latter statement is true but that, in addition, the speech courses have 
their own characteristic sum and substance that distinguishes them from 
other subjects. I am also of the opinion that there is a specific body of 
knowledge, techniques, and skills in Speech Education that should be 
taught frora the kindergarten through the university. Although I am 
cognizant of the fact that speech as here conceived does not exist in the 
elementary curriculums today, I submit this nonexistence as an excellent 
example of complete integration of one subject with all other subjects. 
It has been so thoroughly integrated on the elementary level that its own 
identity and importance are seldom recognized. So long as this condition 
prevails, speech can never be articulated with the general objectives of 
education. These goals of education have been established, their functions 
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stated. The next great task is to provide the vehicles to carry society to 
these destinations. We have seen that Speech Education was considered 
the most important of these vehicles in the ancient order. The elements 
of speech are the same today as they were then, but they cannot be 
utilized if they remain in a passive state of integration or disintegration 
which keep them beyond our conscious awareness of their existence. 


AIMS AND CONTENT 


The specific aims of Speech Education on all levels include a considera- 
tion of language, articulation, voice, visible activity, thought content, 
emotional processes, and the elements of personality as evidenced in 
speech. My purpose here is to show the nature and importance of these 
elements of speech and justify their inclusion in our various curriculums, 

Language. Language as used orally includes words or vocabulary, 
sentence and paragraph structure, grammatical forms, and qualities of 
style. It should be natural, correct, beautiful, and adequate to meet the 
needs of the individual on his particular level in the speech situation in 
which he finds himself. The study of semantics has shown that word 
meanings change with experience and maturity. In addition to this pro- 
gressive change in connotation, the spoken word is influenced by varia- 
tions in tone, inflection, emphasis, time, and pitch. This receives little 
attention in our elementary schools. Vocabularies of preschool children 
are completely oral yet after a few years in school the reading and writ- 
ing vocabularies exceed the oral. This discrepancy continues through- 
out life for most individuals. I would not advocate a decrease in the read- 
ing vocabulary, but I do believe that the oral use of the language should 
receive equal emphasis. The large numbers of speech defectives in our 
schools and the foreign language influence in the third generation of 
American-born children is sufficient proof that the stress on the silent use 
of the language is not improving speech, It is possible that a combination 
visual and oral technique in teaching reading and spelling would help 
materially in removing this speech inadequacy without sacrificing in any 
way the efficiency of the present method of teaching reading. 

The general objective in the articulation of language is an enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation of sounds and words in a clear, distinct, and 
pleasing manner. This cannot be achieved without correct practice, An 
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applied knowledge of phonetics and the muscular processes of the lips, 
tongue, face, palate, pharynx, larynx, and respiration used in speech 
would serve greatly in preventing and removing many of the defects of 
articulation, such as baby talk, lisping, sound substitution, and sound 
omission. Years are spent in teaching writing, yet a process like speech 
that uses so many muscle groups necessitating the function of nerve im- 
pulses over the fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
cranial nerves, is left to perfect its movements without help or training. 
From such random activity and chance it is surprising that so large a 
percentage of children can be understood. 

Voice. An adequate voice is one loud enough to be easily heard and 
which possesses a quality pleasing to the ears of its hearers and a variety 
and range in pitch which allow for complete expression of delicate shades 
of emotional and intellectual meanings in all speech situations. It includes 
more than the elements of sound, quality, force, time, and pitch, in that 
the muscular processes of breathing for vocalization, and the functioning 
of the larynx and pharynx are important factors in voice training. Mental, 
emotional, and physical states are conveyed through the voice. It is an 
index to one’s internal environment and because of this it is constantly 
changing from birth to death. It is subject to improvement during all 
stages of maturation. Granted that the average voice is used from two to 
three and a half hours per day, such practice will make permanent but 
not necessarily perfect speech habits. The voice is distinctly an element 
of speech and its training should begin in the kindergarten. 

Visible Activity. Visible activity consists of visible motions or actions 
of the external parts of the body which not only supplement and rein- 
force the vocal or audible sounds, but which in themselves communicate 
varied subtle meanings. They comprise a considerable portion of the 
speech processes; postural attitudes, bodily movements, and gestures of 
the head, eyes, forehead, shoulders, arms and hands all contribute im- 
mensely to the whole integrated process. The objectives here should be 
the development of physical action of the whole body which is not only 
graceful, poised, and coordinated in itself, but which harmoniously and 
thythmically contributes in a coordinated and integrated manner to the 
meanings enunciated in audible speech under all conditions. This visible 
code is believed to be older than the audible code but the two are in- 
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cluded together in many definitions of speech. Consequently, they may 
for instructional purposes be considered as companion skills in Cue. 
munication. 

Mental Processes. In regard to the cerebral processes concerned with 
the thought content to be communicated, attention can be given to the 
elements of thinking, observation, memory, imagination, and reasoning 
without infringing on any other field. These factors are pertinent be- 
cause speech education is concerned with the assimilation of knowledge 
and its classification and organization for presentation or communication 
to others. Especially important is the coordination and synchronization 
between thought, emotional coloring, voice, and physical action, All of 
these factors are essential to good speech. The objective here is the de- 
velopment of the thinking processes of the individual so that he may fully’ 
acquire knowledge, analyze and classify it, draw conclusions therefrom, 
and communicate his resulting ideas to others in an effective manner. 

Personality. Vitally involved in the processes of oral communication 
are other elements, in addition to those mentioned above, of personality 
as exhibited in speech. These elements are characterized by such terms as 
sociability, directness, communicativeness, sincerity, cooperation, and 
self-confidence. Mental hygiene plays an important part in achieving the 
objective which is the integration of all of the component phases of 
speech into one harmonious, unified, dynamic process which insures the | 
building of that type of personality which will enable the individual to | 
participate creatively in a democratic society. 


The basic principles of Speech Education have been shown to be 


articulated with the principles of general education in the first century, 
and philosophically they are believed to be essential to the achievement 
of the educational goals of the present day. But Speech Education can- ' 
not be identified with these broader objectives so long as its content re- 
mains integrated beyond the threshold of awareness of its existence on : 
the elementary level. Specific objectives, indicating the content and 


nature of skills and techniques that are unique to Speech Education 

for all grade levels, have been presented. The methods and procedures of 
obtaining these objectives in the elementary, intermediate, and secondary 
schools will possibly be considered in continuing articles in THe Recor. i 
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The Eftects of Instruction in Science 


on Thought, Feeling, and Action’ 


By SAMUEL RALPH POWERS 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


o long as many scientists assume an attitude of indifference toward 
S the social consequences of their work, the potentialities of science 
for good are not being fully realized. In a very real sense science teachers 
are asking themselves what they can do through education to bring about 
a full realization of the significance of science in our daily living. Can 
science teachers help young people to think, feel, and act in the situations 
that arise in their lives in ways that are, in larger measure, in agreement 
with personal and social welfare? 


SOME ASPECTS OF LIFE IN OUR TIMES 


It is a commonplace to remark that the results of scientific research 
have made, and are making, tremendous changes in our ways of thinking, 
feeling, and acting. Automobiles, radios, the movies, electrical devices 
make our working and leisure hours different from what they were for 
any previous generation, But this is not all. Housekeeping has been so 
changed that it demands a smaller part of women’s lives and leaves the 
minds and hands of half the adult population freer than ever before. 
Applied genetics has improved our food supply; applied chemistry and 
mechanics have improved our housing. Scientific methods of thought 
and scientific discoveries have extended our conception of the cosmos in 
which we live from a flat little world with the heavens cozily arched 
above and hell beneath to an infinitely large, infinitely old universe 


* Address delivered December 28, 1939, before Section Q of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, meeting in Columbus, Ohio. The paper was prepared 


in cooperation with Anita D. Laton, Research Associate, Bureau of Educational Research 
in Science, Teachers College. 
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composed of millions of moving, interrelated bodies—of which our 
earth is one of the smallest. Comets and eclipses no longer strike terror 
to the hearts of men. Progress in medicine and surgery has brought 
good health and ill health within the realm of natural occurrences so that 
these are no longer looked upon as results of luck or of the actions of 
good or evil spirits. The lengthening of life expectancy is causing modi- 
fications in our economic and industrial structure and in our family 
patterns. Our knowledge of man himself, his origins, his development, 
his motives, his thinking, his feeling, has spread to the point where we 
have at least the broad outlines for a science of humankind. 

However, with all this progress it is obvious that the full usefulness of 
science is not being achieved. This seems regrettable, but, worse still, 
the results of scientific research are often applied for the harm of man 
rather than for his good. Airplanes are used for carrying bombs and 
poison gas as well as for transporting mail and passengers, food and 
medicine. The guns roaring in Europe and Asia today are destroying 
not only human life but also the natural resources, which are the sole 
inheritance of human beings on this planet. By uncontrolled and mis- 
directed technological processes, we, even in time of peace, are destroy- 
ing our greatest resource, the topsoil, at a tremendous rate. Industrial 
developments and lengthening life are contributing to unemployment. 
With the techniques and resources at hand for sufficient food, clothing, 
and shelter for all, the most favored nation of the world sadly admits that 
a vast number of its people are inadequately cared for. Our democratic 
philosophy stems from a belief in the conservation of human life, yet, 
even in this country, medical care reaches only a comparatively small 
percentage of the population. These are illustrations of broad social 
problems on which society as a whole must act if what we do is to be 
most effective. 

Other problems are more directly identifiable as problems of the in- 
dividual. Many people are receiving inadequate housing, food, and 
medical care because of ignorance rather than poverty. Superstitions 
are still rampant through all the economic levels of society. Quacks and 
advertised products are depended on for health. The training of children 
shows all too little application of what we know of child development. 
Astrology and all forms of fortunetelling flourish with rich financial 
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rewards, Racial and group intolerance seems but little affected by the 
results of genetic, anthropological, and psychological research. Paradox- 
ically the very term science has become one with which to conjure; 
it has come to possess, for many people, a magical aura which stultifies 
thought and feeling and action rather than sets them free. As a corrective 
for our laxity in these matters, the problems here and now faced in 
living demand careful consideration, 


A CONCEPTION OF THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


In our society education plays the most important part in bridging 
the gap between knowledge and its full application in ways beneficial 
to mankind. The people themselves must take the initiative in shaping 
their own personal and group life so as to realize the potentialities for 
good inherent in the results of scientific research and to protect them- 
selves and society from the harm also inherent in these achievements. 
To these ends the people must think, feel, and act. They must also learn 
to recognize problems in their personal and social lives, to evaluate 
critically the statements of other people that bear on these problems, 
to recognize competent authorities, to make decisions where necessary 
even on inadequate data but with full recognition of their inadequacy, 
to modify their conclusions and their actions as new data are discovered, 
and to recognize their own emotional biases and those of other people. 

Education that serves these purposes does not end in complacency 
of knowledge and in detachment of logical thought. It guides the actions 
of people in their personal and community affairs and helps them to see 
how their actions affect their own welfare and the welfare of others. It 
helps them to use wisely their own economic resources in the purchase 
of food, shelter, clothing, and medical care; to make intelligent applica- 
tion of what is known about the rearing of children; to be on guard 
against quacks and charlatans; and, above all, to find in the things and 
people around them a vision of the world and of life in it that raises them 
above the humdrum of daily routine. Furthermore, this education helps 
them to see that their own actions and the actions of others in such 
matters set the pattern of society. It is of utmost importance, therefore, 
that such action should be based on knowledge and on careful critical 
thought. Also it should be the expression of a full and rich emotional 
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life, not content with a world of fantasy and unreality, but recognizing 
the world of things as they are. The attitudes, insights, interests, and 
appreciation contributing to such an enriched life constitute, at their 
highest and most generalized level, a point of view on the universe in 
general, which is in effect a world-view and, at the same time, the basis 
for a philosophy of life that is free from major conflicts. It is certainly 
no aim of education to dictate such a world-view. It is a responsibility 
of education to make sure that the world-view which each person de- 
velops for himself takes account of human welfare, is free of super- 
stition, misconception, and paradox, and is in accord with scientific 
knowledge of human beings and the universe of which we are a part. 
As such a world-view develops, the power of the human intellect to 
study and understand human beings and the universe will be recognized. 


AN APPLICATION OF THIS CONCEPTION OF THE FUNCTION 
OF EDUCATION 


The philosophy now guiding practices in American education places 
emphasis on education as direct preparation for life in our time. Yer, 
until recent years, there has been little opportunity to investigate the 
selection of material best adapted to this end and the activities by 
which students most surely achieve competency to meet the challenges 
that experiences in living bring to them. The Teachers College Bureau 
of Educational Research in Science has been set up to assist teachers who 
are themselves students of the contemporary scene; who have achieved 
something of a world-view that enables them to see the relations between 
scientific knowledge, education, and human affairs; and who are in- 
terested in improving the service they are rendering to young people. 

Cooperating teachers bring to the Bureau a background of profes- 
sional education and broad experience in classrooms and communities. 
The resources of the Bureau—books, consultants, and workshops—are 
made available. Each teacher plans his work in accordance with what 
his knowledge of his students and his community makes him believe is 
most significant. He explores these problems and interests, and searches 
out the scientific knowledge that has bearing upon them. In this ex- 
ploration he works first as an adult meeting adult problems at an adult 
level, not primarily as a teacher trying to adapt to immaturity. 
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Working from his own understanding of pertinent problems, he 

thers and lists questions, misconceptions, and perplexities of children 
and of adults as well. From these he makes a list of objectives to guide 
his teaching. He then considers the wide variety of activities by which 
the members of the class may explore the fields in which work is under- 
taken. These include reading, laboratory and field work, visual aids, 
lectures, and discussions. At the same time he plans for evaluation of 
his teaching by the use of tests, where these are available, or by other 
devices which may be improvised for discovering changes in knowledge 
and insight, attitudes, and action. 

The Bureau has published source books in a few fields, prepared by 
experts in those fields, who are especially interested in the way the 
results of scientific knowledge are changing our lives.'’ Other source 
books are in preparation. In the fields of genetics, reproduction, con- 
servation, technology, etc., the Bureau has prepared, or has in prepara- 
tion, a series of monographs under the general heading, “Suggestions for 
Teaching.” * These contain suggestions, with estimates of their effective- 
ness, compiled from many sources. 

Of all the ways of giving assistance perhaps the most economical and 
effective are the summer workshops: one was held in 1939; others are 
planned for 1940 and 1941. Teachers bring their problems of teaching 
and evaluation to these workshops and work them out in cooperation 
with the members of the Bureau, consultants, and other teachers with 
similar interests and purposes. Members of the Bureau are available for 
personal conferences in the field and at headquarters in New York. 

Thoughtful teachers are seeking to prepare their students to participate 
effectively in human affairs. As a result of their own studies, the teachers 
feel more secure in their knowledge, more aware of its implications, and 
more sensit:ve to students’ interests. They estimate their teaching suc- 
cesses in terms of gains in ability on the part of their students to take their 


'See the “Science in Modern Living” Series, published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. Already published are C. C, Furnas, 
The Storehouse of Civilization, 1939; Paul B. Sears, Life and Environment, 1939; F. L. 
Fitzpatrick, The Control of Organisms, 1940. 

*Also included in the “Science in Modern Living” Series. Already published is 
Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material from the Field of Genetics by Anita D. 


Laton, Edna W. Bailey, and Others. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1939. 
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places as useful members of society. It is in estimating successes and 
failures that teachers usually feel the need for help. They wish to know 
how to make and how to use instruments of evaluation. Data obtained 
through the use of such instruments, together with records of activities 
of teachers and of students, constitute the main sources of evidence 
of the effects of instruction. 

Evaluation, like the teaching, must be planned with recognition of 
the questions, misconceptions, and perplexities of the children and of 
the local community, the region, and the nation in which these children 
live. Evaluation is therefore one of the Bureau’s most important tasks, 

Evaluation of a teacher’s work may be done in terms of changes in 
the thinking, feeling, and acting of students in the direction of objectives 
the teacher has set up. In its usual form, evaluation consists of giving 
tests before and after teaching and computing changes in the scores 
made by the students. In our work in the Bureau we are interested in 
a good deal more than this. We are interested in detecting and estimating 
the number of changes of all kinds that are significant indices of progress 
toward achievement of objectives. Specifically, we look for changes in 
knowledge and insight, in ability to do critical thinking, in overt, non- 
verbal behavior, in attitudes and appreciations, and in world-view. 
Evidences of these changes are found in records of observations and 
in data obtained from the use of instruments of evaluation of many 
different kinds. 

Essay tests, although tedious to analyze, appear to give a truer picture 
of the student’s knowledge and insight, of his grasp of relationships, and 
of his lingering misconceptions than is afforded by the so-called objective 
tests to which the student’s response is limited to checks of one form 
or another made in such manner that the tests may be scored by a 
machine. In general, the standard commercial form of test has severe 
limitations in its usefulness for describing the student’s changes in think- 
ing, feeling, and acting in regard to the things that are of real consequence 
in his life. 

A few tests are available for discovering changes in certain aspects of 
critical thinking. These may be adapted and made relevant to the need 
of children in a particular community. Others may be devised by the 
teachers themselves. In some cases ability to think critically has been 
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tested by asking for criticisms of advertisements or of superstitions. 
In any material relating, for example, to the cause and cure of disease, or 
to nutrition and choice of diets, or to use of natural resources, everyday 
speech and reading provide many opportunities for the alert teacher to 
find evidence of his students’ ability to think critically as they apply their 
knowledge in situations encountered in their lives. 

Changes in overt, non-verbal behavior are less easily discovered. 
Opportunity for observation of students’ behavior is sometimes possible, 
as in the choice of lunches, in the washing of hands before eating, in the 
responses to safety measures, and in their participation in school and 
community enterprises. Reports from home or spontaneous comments 
by children often give evidence of other changes in behavior. Cumula- 
tive records from these sources will furnish evidence of successes and 
failures in teaching. 

Ascertaining changes in attitude and appreciations is still more difficult. 
A few useful instruments are available, and techniques are known for 
developing others. For evidence of these changes, we must depend almost 
entirely on students’ expressions of their feelings and attitudes. Alert 
teachers have always been aware of likes and antipathies, interests, and 
appreciations of their students. Their problem in evaluation is to identify 
and describe the clues which give them this awareness. Students, ac- 
customed to having their opinions respected, are surprisingly willing to 
express their beliefs on many points. These frank statements afford a basis 
for objective tests of changes in attitudes and opinions. 

Estimation of changes in world-view is extremely difficult, partly be- 
cause these changes include so many elements and, for this reason, are 
usually slow and undramatic. However, these changes probably are the 
most significant of all the modifications brought about by education. 
Adolescents discover for themselves that some of their childish beliefs 
are inadequate. Some will talk freely but have no facility for formulating 
their own personal feeling; others, because of fear or shame, will keep 
their problems secret, unwilling to admit even to themselves that their 
world has been shaken and must be remade. Science teachers have a 
special responsibility to help young people in such matters. They must 
deal with the nature of things, of the world, of human beings, of truth 
itself. They must be even more alert than other teachers to sense when 
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new ideas are crowding too fast on immature minds, when there is too 
great incongruity between a child’s past beliefs and the new ones he is 
meeting. In their evaluation of changes in world-view, teachers will be 
concerned not alone with finding difficulties that have arisen in the 
minds of children because their unscientific world-view has been shat- 
tered but even more in the successes they are achieving in reconstructing 
a world-view from new and different ideas. On the positive side they 
will look for evidence of increasing freedom from superstitions, willing- 
ness to search for truth whether it goes contrary to established beliefs 
or not, greater surety and understanding of oneself and one’s place 
in the universe. The Bureau is assuming that these changes are not 
impossible of discovery. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF EFFECTS OF INSTRUCTION 

A few brief examples will show the nature of the material being 
prepared in the Bureau, how it is used in instruction, and some of the 
effects on thinking, feeling, and acting. 

One study* on the teaching of nutrition, recently completed in the 
Department of Natural Sciences, follows closely the point of view of 
the Bureau. It may be briefly reviewed to illustrate how the thinking, 
feeling, and acting of young people may be affected. The purpose of 
the teaching was to help boys and girls learn to choose and use foods 
wisely. The field was first surveyed to find the nutritional problems of 
adolescents and the significant knowledge related to these. Activities 
were planned in terms of these problems, with recognition of adolescent 
interests and abilities. Teaching was carried on first in one school, later 
in ten others. Stenographic records were made of the classroom activities 
and discussions in one school; teachers’ records were depended upon for 
this information in the other schools. 

Evaluation was both formal and informal. The informal methods 
included recording and study of students’ comments and questions, re- 
ports from parents as to comments and behavior at home, and reports 
from teachers on general interest and changes in behavior. 


3 Bingham, N. E. Teaching Nutrition in Biology Classes: An Experimental Investiga- 
tion of High School Biology Pupils in Their Study of the Relation of Food to Physical 
Well-Being. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1939. 
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Formal evaluation was attempted by the use of three specially prepared 
tests. One was a test of attitudes toward the selection of food, which 

ve evidence of changes in the extent to which the student considered 
his own health in making the selection. The test was constructed from 
statements made by adolescents in brief essays. These statements were 
rated by experts as to the degree of concern they expressed for the 
healthful qualities of food. Students were asked to express their agree- 
ment or disagreement with these scaled and weighted statements. An- 
other was a true-false test of information. The items were checked by 
experts in nutrition and test construction and were given in preliminary 
form to students outside of the experiment. This test was used to detect 
and measure changes in knowledge and insight. The third test was 
designed to measure changes in ability to apply the principles of nutri- 
tion in the interpretation of food advertisements. Verbatim statements 
were taken from a number of advertisements and rated as to their validity 
by experts in the field of nutrition. Students were then asked to rate 
each as to whether they thought it true, false, probably true, or prob- 
ably false. 

This battery of tests was given to all students before teaching and 
immediately at the end of the period of study of nutrition. In addition 
it was given to some classes a year later. Control groups, who had been 
given no formal instruction in nutrition, took all of the tests in order to 
rule out practice effects and to show how many of the changes in the 
experimental groups were due to the classroom experiences. In practically 
every case the experimental classes showed significant gains in each 
test. Where retesting was done a year later, the students in the experi- 
mental class showed retention of all their gains in attitude, two thirds 
of their gains in information, and one half of their gains in applica- 
tion of principles. 

Another field that has been studied takes account of our knowledge 
of the physical universe and its changes through time and the effects 
of this knowledge on ways of thinking, feeling, and acting.* Studies 
were made to find the interests and misconceptions of persons of various 
ages in this field. Teaching was carried out at the seventh grade, ninth 
grade, and junior college levels. It was found that young people were 


4 Detailed reports on this work are not yet available. 
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eager for knowledge about stars, planets, comets, and eclipses. They 
speculated as to whether there was life on Mars, what would happen 
to the earth if it went through the tail of a comet, whether stars and 
planets influence our lives, whether we could ever travel to the moon, 
where were heaven and hell, how old is the earth. As they speculated 
they found need for knowing how they could distinguish reliable data 
from pure speculation and from downright falsehood. They wanted to 
know something of how our theories as to the universe were developed 
and how and why these theories are useful. Teaching was directed to- 
ward clearing up superstitions and misconceptions, especially those 
employed by charlatans in promoting their evil ways, and toward giving 
the clearest possible idea as to how we have gathered our information 
about the earth and stars, how reliable our knowledge is, and what are 
its limitations. 

The tests used were chiefly of the essay type although some objective 
tests were included. The students were asked, for example, to bring all 
their knowledge to bear on the questions of rocket ships and planetary 
influences. Objective tests of mastery of vocabulary and factual in- 
formation were developed and used. These instruments and others to 
be devised will be used to study the changes in thinking, feeling, and 
acting of young people as they gain in ability to see the features of the 
physical universe in the relations accepted as true by competent scientists, 

Another field in which teaching and evaluation have been recorded 
at several levels is that of sex responsiveness, mating, and reproduction.’ 
This field includes highly controversial material which has profound 
reverberations through our lives as individuals and through most of our 
social structure. The most desirable goals seem to be freedom from a 
sense of shame and from superstitious fears and misconceptions, sound 
knowledge of physiological processes and of the social and psychological 
elements in many of our problems, and attitudes based on this knowl- 
edge. Adaptations of teaching to seventh, tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth 
grades showed the same necessity for clearing up superstitions. For ex- 
ample, all were concerned over questions about prenatal impressions. 
Questions about where babies come from spread over the whole range 


5 Laton, Anita D. and Bailey, Edna W. Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material 
from the Field of Sex Responsiveness, Mating, and Reproduction. In preparation. 
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of maturity represented in elementary and secondary schools, However, 
the interest of the younger students was, in general, an objective interest 
in reproduction as just another phenomenon in a highly interesting 
world. They discussed some of the same problems as the older students 
but in a more speculative fashion. For older students, mating and child- 
birth were phenomena close enough to them to waken keen interest with 
definite personal meaning. They were ready, too, for study of the social 
regulations and problems associated with mating and reproduction. 

Evaluation depended in part on tests of knowledge. These were de- 
veloped by teachers in the various schools to fit their own classes. Ques- 
tions on the rights and responsibilities in the relationships between 
children and parents and questions on what should be told younger 
children about reproduction gave evidence as to how well students could 
organize their ideas and bring them to bear on a problem. Most important 
of all were the evidences of changed attitudes given by the frank and 
unembarrassed study and discussion of these problems that are of such 
great human concern, but are ordinarily ignored or neglected in 
education. 

One of the most careful studies to date used selected materials and 
experiences from the field of genetics. The study was of changes in the 
students’ knowledge and insights bearing on the nature of races and 
nationalities and on changes in feelings toward individuals of races and 
nationalities other than our own.® 

The students involved were college freshmen. Two control classes 
were compared with two experimental classes. Genetics had long been 
taught in the school, and in the control classes the usual method was 
followed. They studied a modern textbook in genetics, the emphasis 
being on acquisition of a well-organized body of subject matter. The 
references and the time allotment were the same for both control and 
experimental classes. Tests were given at the beginning and at the end 
of the period of teaching. The results of these tests and of intelligence 
tests were treated statistically to make possible the comparison of achieve- 
ments in the two sets of classes, Stenographic records of class work 


*Bond, Austin D. The Realization of Certain Objectives of General Education: 
Changes in Concepts of Heredity and Accompanying Changes in Ways of Thinking 


and in Attitudes. In press. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
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provided a permanent account of the activities in the experimental and 
control groups. 

In the experimental classes the work started with a study of races, with 
particular attention to the misconceptions and prejudices (toward 
Orientals) held in the community in which the teaching was done. The 
races of mankind were listed and various ethnic groups were classified 
as belonging to one race or another. There was discussion of the charac- 
teristics of races and of whether these characteristics were hereditary. 
Following this lead the class turned to study of the work of Mendel and 
later biologists, carried out some experimental work with fruit flies, 
studied the evidences from cytology for the phenomena of segregation, 
linkage, and so forth, studied mitosis, meiosis, and fertilization. Re- 
peatedly, however, they turned back to their consideration of human + 
heredity and tried to apply their knowledge to better understanding of 
the likenesses and differences between national and racial groups. Inci- 
dentally they learned something of the migrations of the human species 
over the globe and the genetic implications of these migrations. 

The control classes started their work with study of mitosis, meiosis, 
and fertilization and continued with consideration of variation and the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. They studied in more detail than 
the experimental classes data relating to the physical basis of heredity. 
Social implications of their knowledge were introduced, but as illustra- 
tions of genetic principles rather than as ends in themselves. Less ma- 
terial from other fields, such as anthropology, population studies, and 
economics, was introduced than in the experimental classes. 

A battery of tests was given to both classes. They were designed to 
show changes in knowledge of subject matter, in ability to use this 
knowledge in interpreting data and in applying principles to new situa- 
tions, in unquestioning acceptance of superstitions, in attitudes toward 
various international situations, and in attitudes toward members of 
racial and national groups other than their own. These tests included 
many types of questions. The results were carefully analyzed to find 
in detail the nature of the changes in the two kinds of classes. 

The total scores for the subject matter tests showed greater gain by 
the experimental classes than by the control classes. The control classes | 
showed greater gain on those items which related to the physical basis 
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of heredity. This superiority, however, was offset by a greater ability 
on the part of students in the experimental classes to use their knowledge 
in application of principles and interpretation of data. The experimental 
classes showed greater decrease in number of superstitions held and 
greater increase in liberal and tolerant attitudes toward members of 
other races, especially the Orientals. 

The general results from this study are of interest, as they apply to 
some of the problems facing educators. With teaching directed toward 
problems of human concern, students gained as much in scientific in- 
formation as under teaching based on more traditional selection of subject 
matter. The students toward the upper end of the distribution on intel- 
ligence scores gained more than those at the lower end, showing that 
this kind of instruction not only does not limit the learning activities of 
the superior group but is actually a positive stimulus to them.* 

There is positive evidence from this study that education may be 
effective in reducing the conflicts that exist in our society, even in such 
a highly controversial area as race. These students became more tolerant 
and cleared their minds, at least in some measure, of superstition and 
other forms of error. There was some evidence from the studies of 
changes in attitudes that the students taught by the experimental method 
would take an active part in their communities in promoting measures 
to alleviate abuses levied against national and racial groups because of 
ignorant and erroneous conclusions about generic differences that have 
found acceptance in our society. 

It is important, of course, that these studies be refined and extended. 
There is need for better instruments of evaluation and for more com- 
plete records of their use, as well as for observations extended over a 
longer period of time. Especially is it important to follow students and 
to study changes over a period of years in order to find which of the 
effects of education are the lasting ones. Such continuation studies are 
in progress. 

These and other records of teaching in experimental and control classes 
have shown what may have seemed self-evident: namely, that students 


TA follow-up study of the students in these two classes seems to indicate that the 


differences between the two groups was greater one year later than at the close of the 
period of experimental teaching. 
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who have been stimulated to find the wide ramifications of scientific 
knowledge through their lives will be more cognizant of these ramifica- 
tions than students who have not been so stimulated; and that students 
who have been allowed opportunity and encouraged to use initiative and 
independent thought and action will use these to a greater extent than 
students who have not had such opportunities. It is always important to 
demonstrate that different kinds of teaching will produce different kinds 
of results, and it is important to describe the methods and the results that 
obtain. Of more fundamental importance, however, is the contribution 
these studies make to the task of synthesizing and testing a point of view 
on education. 


The point of view underlying the studies just described and the work 
of the Bureau of Educational Research in Science take account of our 
evolutionary conception of human capabilities, of our democratic con- 
ception of human life and society, and of the extraordinarily rapid 
changes in environment which modern science is bringing about. The 
validity of the conclusions derived from these studies should be rated 
with reference to this view of human life and education. 
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Tenure for College Teachers 
Is Not Enough 


By F. B. OREAR 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and ROY W. BIXLER 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING EDUCATION 


ENvuRE for college teachers, as the term is usually understood, may 
7. only fail in its avowed purpose of protecting the teacher but 
may actually prove disadvantageous for him. The interests of the teacher 
and the interests of the college are inseparably intertwined and provisions 
of tenure as they are generally applied may do harm to either or both. 
The goal of a constantly “growing” faculty in a constantly “growing” 
college is probably not best served by existing tenure provisions. Rather 
must the college look to some broadly conceived program of institution- 
faculty relations, which shall deal with the human problems involved in 
assembling, co-ordinating, directing, and stimulating a faculty, for those 
basic elements in its structure upon which to build this mutual growth. 
And the process involved, unless it is to be highly autocratic or benevo- 
lently paternalistic, should provide for the participation of the teacher in 
devising and maintaining such a program." 

Tenure is commonly interpreted as the right of the teacher to perma- 
nent appointment after a period of probation, and the right to remain in 
the position to which appointment was made unless removed for cause. 
Under this interpretation, tenure means entrenchment in a position, 
which, in the long view, is inimical to the best interests of both the teacher 
and the college. It may, and frequently does, interfere with the growth 
of the teacher by encouraging him to ignore greater possibilities for serv- 

Specific procedures for participation of college teachers are discussed by F. B. O’Rear 


in an article entitled “Making and Remaking the Policies of a College,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 40, pp. 521-534, March, 1939. 
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ice in his own institution or in other institutions. He becomes complacent, 
It may, and frequently does, lead to continuing maladjustment of the 
teacher in his work because it encourages the ignoring of waxing or 
waning efficiency and changing interests or outlook. The college should 
guarantee employment during vocational efficiency, but such a guar- 
antee, properly interpreted, does not imply the right of the teacher to 
be employed continuously in the same position. It implies the right to 
be continuously employed in work which provides opportunities for 
satisfying service and self-realization. 

There is little recognition, in the common concept of tenure, of the 
dynamic character of institution-faculty relations. If a college is respon- 
sive, as it should be, to changes in its environment, the individual mem- 
bers of its faculty must be sensitive to evolving situations and capable of 
making the adjustments required by them. If the college as a whole is 
making satisfactory adjustments in the society in which it functions, the 
teacher who sits in an ivory tower cannot fail to become poorly adjusted 
in the total pattern of institutional activity. Likewise, the teacher who 
is making satisfactory adjustments in his environment outside the college 
may actually grow out of adjustment with a college which is compla- 
cently watching the world rush by or is, perchance, not even watching. 

If, from the point of view of the college as a whole, the efficiency of a 
teacher is growing, that fact should be recognized and rewarded by ap- 
propriate expansion of responsibilities and opportunities for service. If 
his efficiency is declining, that fact also should be recognized and an effort 
should be made to discover the causes and to apply remedial measures. 
If such measures are not successful, appropriate restrictions of responsi- 
bilities and adjustments of program (and possibly of salary) should be 
made. Above all, the teacher should know what is happening to him 
and why. The leadership of the college should be sensitive to such con- 
ditions and to changing interests of teachers and should be ready to make 
appropriate adjustments. Opportunities should be provided for the de- 
velopment of new interests and the discovery of hidden capacities. A 
teacher, through the performance of some incidental task such as acting 
as a student adviser, may develop an interest or discover a special apt 
tude for such work. The discovery of new interests and aptitudes and 
their proper utilization by the college may result in better adjustment of 
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the teacher and bring to him new opportunities for self-realization, 
thereby improving his service to the college. 

The college which knows only one alternative to retaining a teacher 
in a position to which he has become poorly adjusted—that of dismissing 
him—fails sadly in its responsibility for the professional welfare of the 
teacher and overlooks one opportunity for the progressive improvement 
of its own efficiency. The college of integrity should endeavor to hold 
the teacher and his work in dynamic adjustment. 

There is need for better adjustment of the newly appointed teacher 
based upon a more adequate knowledge of his personal qualities, training 
and experience, special interests and aptitudes, drives and purposes. There 
is also need for intelligent moving of teachers, as they develop, into posi- 
tions which better fit their changing interests and outlooks, and, in the 
case of diminishing efficiency, into positions which do not tax their de- 
clining powers. In no other way can the college fully utilize and conserve 
its human resources. 

It would be in harmony with the spirit of such an adjustment service 
to move a teacher to another institution, if that procedure seemed to be 
in the best interests of the teacher in relation to his work. If such a 
program were operating effectively in a college it should rarely be 
necessary to discharge a teacher before he could find employment else- 
where, because the more intimate knowledge at all times of the status 
of his adjustment to his work, which would be a necessary part of such 
service, would make possible earlier anticipation of necessary moves. If 
a move out of the institution should become necessary, it should be the 
aim of the college of integrity, (1) to give notice as far in advance as 
possible, (2) to co-operate fully with the teacher in accomplishing a 
satisfactory transfer, and (3) to retain him, if at all practicable, until 
another position is obtained. Dismissal of a teacher because of maladjust- 
ment to his work should be an unusual situation. Before making such a 
dismissal, the college should be sure that correction of the maladjust- 
ment is not practicable. It should be remarked in passing that many cases 
of so-called incompetence are probably really cases of maladjustment. 

It has already been suggested that the competence of a college faculty, 
like almost everything else in this period of rapid change, is unstable. 
The adjustment service which has been described should go far in stabiliz- 
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ing faculty competence, but it needs to be complemented by a definite 
program of stimulating faculty growth. Growth is properly stimulated 
through disturbance of complacency. It is a fundamental tendency of 
the biological organism to make satisfactory adjustments with its environ- 
ment.’ The state of satisfactory adjustment is complacency.* When the 
complacency of the individual is disturbed, tensions are set up. These 
tensions—purposes, desires, ideas, and so forth—cause him to set for 
himself certain goals which he must reach before the tensions can be 
resolved.* When he is striving to reach a meaningful, worth-while goal 
he is growing. The leadership of the college can stimulate the faculty 
to grow by keeping its members ideologically stirred and deliberately 
seeking to arrive at intelligent decisions °—by keeping them intellectually 
in a state of disturbed complacency. 

Care should be exercised to choose incentives to growth which lift 
morale. Broadly speaking there are two types of incentives: * those 
which arouse emotional responses, such as fear, anger, jealousy, and 
rivalry; those which appeal to pre-existing attitudes, such as the desire for 
social approval, the desire to “belong”—to be identified with a social 
group, and the desire to create, or to previously developed appreciations 
of moral values and ideals. There is danger in the use of incentives 
of the first type mentioned. Denial of economic security, interference 
with freedom of teaching, and autocratic methods of administration and 
control are very effective disturbers of complacency, but they are equally 
effective disturbers of morale. One psychological effect of such incen- 
tives is to cause the individual to subordinate primary goals to secondary 
goals. The teacher who continuously faces the problem of economic 
insecurity may subordinate the primary goals of teaching to that of 
increasing his income. The teacher who knows that his security may 
be threatened if he expresses certain convictions may subordinate the 
propagation of truth to the goal of holding his position. Competition, 

2 Raup, Robert B. Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior, pp. 1-12. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 

3 Ibid., p. 2. 

4 Wheeler, Raymond H. and Perkins, Francis T. Principles of Mental Development, 
p. 30. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1932. 

5 Leith, J. D., Johnson, Mark E., and McMullen, R. J. “Academic Inbreeding.” (Un- 


published manuscript.) 
6 Wheeler and Perkins, op. cit., p. 409. 
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which is a commonly used incentive for both students and faculty, is 
sometimes more productive of jealousy and friction than of real growth. 
Even the primary goal of research has been subordinated upon occasions 
to a desire to “beat the other fellow to it,” or to the desire to achieve 
favorable publicity. Department heads who demand that their teachers 
“produce” in order to advance frequently cause them to subordinate the 
true goals of scholarly work to selfish goals. 

It is an accepted fact that the desire to be identified with a group— 
to “belong” —is a natural human tendency,’ and that an important motive 
of human behavior is the factor of mutual aid.* Men have always or- 
ganized themselves in groups for mutual assistance. Some have suggested 
that “mutual support” may be as fundamental as “‘mutual struggle” as a 
tendency in human nature.® At any rate the co-operative concept of 
“each for all and all for each” seems to have potency for lifting morale 
and is, therefore, a better incentive to faculty growth than competition. 
Probably the most appropriate incentives to be used in a program of 
stimulation of faculty growth are those which appeal to individual and 
co-operative creativeness, for the exercise of creativeness is almost tanta- 
mount to growth, and co-operation promotes unity. The morale of a 
faculty is high when the services which its individual members can render 
are so soul-satisf ying and their sense of belonging so powerful that they 
will fight for the uninterrupted privilege of carrying on their work. 

Tenure is supposed to provide the measure of security needed to keep 
the spirit of the teacher free, but how can the spirit of the teacher be 
free if his heart is not in his work or if the atmosphere in which he works 
is not invigorating? The security which tenure is supposed to provide 
needs to be vitalized by keeping the teacher enthusiastic about his work 
and by providing an institutional atmosphere which is stimulating to 
growth. 

Most college teachers, and administrative officers too, have lost sight 
of the broad purpose of tenure. It has come to be, in the minds of most 


"Cooley, Charles Horton. Social Organization, p- 40. Scribner’s, New York, 1915. 
Also, T. V. Smith, The Democratic Way of Life, p. 15. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1926. Also, Raymond H. Wheeler, The Laws of Human Nature, p- 212. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1932. 

*Westermarck, Edward. The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, Vol. 1, 
Chap. 23, Pp. 526-569. Macmillan & Company, Ltd., London, 1906. 

*Kropotkin. Mutual Aid, p.6. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1925. 
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of us, a method of protecting the teacher against capricious and arbitrary 
dismissal.’” Such dismissals so frequently take the form of interference 
with academic freedom that tenure and academic freedom are errone. 
ously linked in the thinking of most academic people. Experience proves 
that tenure is no guarantee against interference with academic freedom, 
for teachers with tenure can be intimidated by pressure groups either 
directly or through their officers. Nor has tenure proved to be a guar- 
antee against capricious and arbitrary dismissal. The feature of the tenure 
program recommended by the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges"? for protection 
against such action, namely, provision of a hearing in dismissal cases when 
the facts are in dispute, should be preserved. Proper functioning of an 
adjustment service and a program of stimulating faculty growth should 
reduce the number of teachers who would need to be moved out of an 
institution, and of those moved, fewer would dispute the decision because 
it would have been arrived at on the basis of a continuous adjustment 
process in which some faculty personnel officer and the teacher partic- 
ipated co-operatively. In spite of the most sincere efforts to avoid them, 
cases would doubtless arise in which the teacher would feel compelled 
to dispute the proposed action of the college. Such cases should be 
handled on the basis of some such procedure as the following: 


1. There should be a hearing, open or closed at the discretion of the 
teacher whose case is under consideration, before a representative con- 
mittee of the faculty or of the faculty and students, at which the teacher 
has the privilege of presenting his case with or without the advice or 
counsel of his own choosing. This should be a pre-existing committee 
maintained as a regular part of the administrative machinery of the col- 
lege for the specific purpose of conducting such hearings. It is important 
that this committee should be as free as it is practical to make it from 
bias in favor of any particular point of view relating to the case. This 
ideal seems to be defeated at the outset by the practice, for example, of 


10 See reports of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in Bulletin of the 
Association of University Professors. 

11See Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 11 (May, 1925), pp- 179-182 or 
Vol. 21 (March, 1936), pp. 176-178, or Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors, Vol. 21 (January, 1935), pp. 130-132, or Vol. 24 (January, 1938), PP 6-8. 
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organizing a special committee for each case and placing upon it some 
members selected by the administration and some selected by the teacher 
whose case is to be considered. The setting up of two antagonistic crystal- 
lized interests is a serious handicap to the attainment of a satisfactory 
resolution of all interests, which is the ideal to be sought in such a hearing. 

2. The committee should make a recommendation based on an evalua- 
tion of all evidence presented at the hearing. This recommendation 
should be transmitted to the chief executive and it should be mandatory 
that he transmit it to the board without change, although he should have 
the privilege of transmitting with it a memorandum of his own com- 
ments. A copy of the recommendation of the committee should be placed 
in the hands of the teacher. 

3. The chief executive should transmit the recommendation of the 
committee, with or without memorandum, to the board of trustees. If a 
memorandum is transmitted, copies of it should be sent to the chairman 
of the committee and to the teacher. 

4. The board should act upon the recommendation received. 

5. If the action of the board is in opposition to the interests of the 
teacher, he should have the privilege of a re-hearing, if he requests it, 
before the board at which he, a member of the hearing committee, and 
the chief executive are present. 

6. The board should then make a decision on the basis of an evaluation 
of all evidence, and this decision should be final. 


It is contended that a program such as the one described in the fore- 
going paragraphs would serve the purposes of tenure and build up the 
integrity of the college where tenure weakens it. It would put an end to 
laissez faire in college faculty personnel administration, for it implies 
expert management. If the college is to play its role effectively in carry- 
ing out the humanitarian purposes of American democracy, it is high 
time that it should begin to be more concerned with its own human 
relations. If it is to do its part in training America’s citizens to build an 
integrating society, it must look to its own integrity. The literature of 
higher education is full of evidences of the need for serious study of the 
disintegrating forces affecting the college, many of which seem to center 
iN institution- faculty relations. There is need for a faculty personnel 
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program designed to build up the integrity of the college by improving 
institution-faculty integration.’* Without such integration, the college 
cannot hope to function as a unified whole in carrying out its social 
mandate, and, therefore, cannot hope to be wholly effective. A broad 
faculty personnel program would not only be psychologically sound 
and humane in its outlook; it would be sound dollars-and-cents enlight- 
ened self-interest. 


12For a description of a proposed program, see Roy W. Bixler, /mstitution-Faculty 
Relations in the College of Integrity. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1939. 
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Democracy in the Classroom 


By ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 


PRINCIPAL, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T is my opinion that in the classrooms of American public schools 

democracy is being taught and practiced a great deal more than 
many of us realize. I believe that we should be aware of our achievements 
and should recognize the classroom as the training ground for Ameri- 
can democracy. With this in mind, we should subject the philosophy, 
the curriculum, the methodology, the control, and the classroom prac- 
tices to careful scrutiny. Democracy is right action based upon sound 
knowledge. 

If, as Thomas Huxley said, “The great end of life is not knowledge but 
action,” we must keep constantly in mind in teaching our children 
that the knowledge we help them gain is not in itself of value, but that 
the actions into which that knowledge is translated form the true test of 
the effectiveness of our teaching. 

At present we look upon a world that, after centuries of education, 
is still far removed from the ideals of education—a world characterized 
by actions which we cannot justify. What can we, in the schools of 
America, do to build a curriculum that will lead in the future to actions 
which more nearly approximate the ideals we are trying to teach? 

In America we are and should be concerned with preserving democ- 
tacy—not as political theory alone, but as a way of life—the way men do 
things. What one values determines to a large extent what he does and 
the motives behind what he does. Given a motive the individual seeks a 
means of attaining his desire, and when he attains it he has the end-goal 
satisfaction determined by his set of values. 

Children as well as adults have a set of values, and these values are con- 
stantly determining their actions and behaviors. All persons associated 
with children should try to seek out the motives which determine chil- 
dren’s actions: securing pleasure, avoiding pain, self-expression, domina- 
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tion, rivalry, jealousy, prejudice, discouragement, boredom, sympathy, 
social pressure, morals, profits, and the urge to belong. 

As has been stated, motives control behavior. Hence it is necessary that 
for children American education in today’s environment provide for the 
development of motives based upon social sensitivity. This can be brought 
about, in part at least, through the use of their everyday experience at 
home, in the school, and on the playground. But, as teachers, we must 
keep in mind another area of experience beyond our own walls, our own 
school group; that is, the greater area within which our small area 
operates—the community, the state, and the world in which we live, In 
a sense our school area in many respects remains fixed; our responsibilities 
in it do not change very much. Supplies must be distributed, papers cor- 
rected, assemblies planned, play supervised, physical examinations given, 
and classroom activities developed and jobs finished—even though 
change takes place in the greater area outside. 

These two areas of experience are not mutually exclusive, however. 
Quite the contrary is the case in a school which is modern, which aims 
to prepare children to live now in that greater area, the world. 

If we are to achieve this end we must be realists—not mere idealists, 
not mere “word sayers.” Insofar as possible, we must deal with the 
realities of life. I quote, for example: 


Oranges ° 


We do not give the children 

of Shantytown milk, 
But we send them to school 
To learn all about 
Cars and radios and citrus fruits. 
When the teacher asks 
What color are oranges? 
What shape are oranges? 
How do they taste? 
The children all say, 
Oh, oranges are 
Big, and lovely, and round 

—But you tell us, teacher 

How do they taste? 


*“Oranges” by Florence Meyers. Reprinted from Progressive Education, Vol. 14 P: 
434, October, 1937, by permission. 
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This poem illustrates two points which I should like to make with respect 
to establishing democratic values in children, Reading and talking about 
racial tolerance are about as efficacious as giving children the taste of 
oranges by telling them about it. What men do, not what they read or 
say, makes them what they are. To be sure we must set forth these 
values of democratic living in classroom activity by means of books, 
pictures, or discussion. But unless children accept them as their own and 
unless they practice them in their everyday classroom living our teaching 
will be in vain. 


THE SCHOOL IN A DEMOCRACY 


In order to make place for this in classroom living, we must constantly 
scan our curriculum to find and discard the useless driftwood. There is so 
much that children need to know, to feel, and to do in order to learn to 
live in a democracy; so much that they need to know about the demo- 
cratic way of life; about the present social order if they are to change it 
for the better; about the strengths and weaknesses of democracy; about 
the strengths and weaknesses of opposing ways of life, dictatorships, 
communism, and other ideologies. It is little less than criminal to fill 
their short and precious hours in school with useless material. 

Among some groups of people, including teachers, there seems to be 
an existing fear that if we teach children the elements necessary for dem- 
ocratic living we will be forced to deal with many aspects of life entirely 
unsuited to the classroom. Education for living now in a democracy does 
not have to be just materialistic, current, or opportunistic. The Coordi- 
nated Curriculum of the Horace Mann School illustrates this. In the 
Junior High School the theme “Man’s Progress Through the Ages” is 
made up largely of man’s activities of the past. Some would call it just 
plain “world history.” But it is much more than that. “Man’s Progress 
Through the Ages” is history of the past in relation to the present. It is an 
attempt on the junior high school level of maturity to get students to 
answer the question ““How did we get this way?” The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is history of the past but you cannot understand Hitler’s last speech 
or the underlying causes of the second World War unless you have some 
understanding of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The theme for the Senior High School is “Modern Civilizations and 
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Cultures.” * The purpose of the work built around this theme is not only 
to understand the world and its interrelations, but also to attempt to get 
students to consider the question: ““Where do we go from here?” Surely 
a very important question in relation to the happiness and welfare of 2 
generation about to embark upon the duties of responsible citizenship, 
“What is happening in the world now?” How does it relate to the life of 
the school in the education of its children? 

Even to the most superficial observer it is apparent that a relentless 
conflict is on between two great political, economic, and social forces; 
between two ideologies; between two ways of life—the imposed totali- 
tarian way andthe cooperatively built democratic way. This is no new 
conflict. It began when the cave man left his solitary cave to mingle 
with other men. The teaching of Christ, the downfall of feudalism, the 
abolition of slavery, the last great war, the taxation and labor problems of 
today—all these are but chapters in the story of this age-old conflict. But 
note the new chapter bringing the story up to date. Ethiopia, Spain, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and now the second World War in 
Europe have speeded up the conflict and thrown into bolder, more clear- 
cut relief man’s need for safeguarding his rights. 

What shall the school do about this conflict? How shall it help to 
write a constructive chapter for maintaining a democratic way of life? 
How can it teach the cooperatively built democratic way of living and 
prepare its boys and girls for it? 

In the first place, it must be constant to the ideals of human equality 
and free speech and make provision for developing within its framework 
of ideals, fairmindedness, honesty, appreciation of the worth of the indi- 
vidual, and other traits characteristic of a great democracy. In the second 
place, if the school is to achieve the democratic ideals set forth above, the 
teachers of America must themselves have an understanding of the demo- 
cratic way of life and be willing to live that life with children and adults. 
This way of life is ever changing. Education which prepares for it must 
also constantly change. We who teach children should realize definitely 
that if we are to make these ideals function satisfactorily for ourselves 


1 Harden, Mary, Armstrong, Willis C., Wood, La Vergne. “A Senior Social Studies 
Program: America’s Problems and Issues.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 40, pp. 19% 
207, December, 1939. 
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and our children, we need to plan a program of education which helps 
the student direct his everyday living along the highways of the con- 
temporary scene. All learning does not take place behind closed doors. 


ASSUMPTION OF INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Even in the very early grades children are able to develop a feeling for 
an organization which allows free discussion, criticism, and group de- 
cision. In the first grade a child may sense the need for assuming responsi- 
bility in the organization of his immediate and personal society by offer- 
ing voluntarily to take over some of the responsibilities connected with 
the development of the activities of his group. Some of these responsi- 
bilities are: being ready to go to work, putting materials away, listening 
when someone else is talking, feeding classroom pets, offering suggestions 
for better working conditions in the room, closing and opening class- 
room doors when going to a class in another part of the building, sug- 
gesting plans for new classwork, and bringing something from home to 
share with the group. 

In the next age level group one is likely to find the urge for individual 
responsibility expressing itself through group organization. For example, 
two or three children may have a common interest and present it to the 
teacher and the rest of the children for consideration. Recently a group 
of three second graders in the Horace Mann School suggested giving a 
play in the Primary Assembly. Because this small group wanted to in- 
clude everyone in the class in the proposed activity, there were many 
opportunities for group planning, promoting the project through indi- 
vidual activity, selecting people for committee memberships, and solving 
problems of immediate importance. 

As children grow more mature and are better able to take care of 
themselves, they very often suggest many constructive and interesting 
ways of carrying on group work. Class officers and class helpers begin 
to appear in great numbers, and numerous “jobs” of classroom routine 
become the responsibility of individual children in relation to the total 
group. The growing ability to read and write makes them “literate” citi- 
zens of their respective age groups; and the functions of the class officers, 
more definitely defined and carried on by these officers with their groups, 
offer occasions for studying problems of the utmost importance. There 
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may be much discussion, with resultant important decisions, upon such 
matters as the following: 


1. Should we have a Stamp Club in place of the Magic Club which we now 
have? 

2. How long should each class officer hold office? 

3. Is it right for us to accuse other people of unfairness toward us without 
learning more about them? 

4. Should we make graphs showing how much each grade has given to the 
“Seeing Eye” Campaign? Should we make graphs showing each day’s 
progress of the campaign? 

5. Are we able to manage our own play on the playground? 


The answering of these questions and their stimulation for discussion 
as they relate to the problems of the group offer many opportunities for 
participating in free discussion groups, making decisions, and carrying 
out the details of an accepted plan. As such activities become part of a 
regular class meeting, groups of children frequently present questions for 
discussion which suggest certain changes in general routine which affect 
them as a group and the school as a whole. 

One instance of this kind occurred in a third grade class in the Horace 
Mann School. The children of this grade objected to paying a five-cent 
fine for getting their lost articles from the Lost and Found Department of 
the school. The group talked this problem over with their teacher, and 
decided that the best way to bring about certain desired changes was to 
interest other children in the problem. They then made signs and carried 
them through the corridors. Reflecting the spirit of the world about them, 
they picketed the halls of the school and asked their schoolmates to 
“Please help us change the Lost and Found.” This method of bringing 
about change did not meet with the entire approval of everyone who 
saw it. Thwarted in this, the children began to think of other ways of 
getting their problem before “their public.” They went to the principal 
of the school, who symbolized authority to them, and asked permission 
to put a notice upon the bulletin board in the main corridor where all the 
children could read it. 

In order to promote further interest in their plan, the class asked other 
groups of the Lower Elementary School to vote upon the following 
questions: 
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1. Do you think it is fair to pay 5 cents to get an article out of the Lost 
and Found? 

2. Do you think the Lost and Found should sell things at the end of 
school? 

3. Do you think it should be open for more time? 

4. Do you think the Lost and Found should have more space to make it 
easier to find articles? 

5. Do you think we should get together to talk this over? Please find out 
what your class thinks and send word to Room 





Although the children were having many experiences with the 
methods employed in voting, the activity was, in many ways, too com- 
plicated for them. Hence, they were unable to carry it out to the extent 
which the same type of activity might be developed on a higher grade 
level. This work in endeavoring to bring about change did, however, 
offer many opportunities for rich learnings. 

From this experience The Friday Review was born and nurtured. The 
writing and publication of editorials and stories embodying the “injus- 
tices” suffered by their group became an absorbing task. In their first 
edition they explained their position about the Lost and Found Depart- 
ment: 





Some children in Room lost their notebooks. Somebody picked them 
up and put them in the Lost and Found. The boys did not like to pay 5 cents 
so they told Miss . She said “You must obey the rule, but I will help you 
to change the rule.” 

Miss —— called the whole class. We talked about Spain, and said that fight- 
ing and disobeying rules is not a good way to settle some things. You must 
obey the rules or you must get together and talk it over and find out what 
other people want and decide things peacefully. 





Here we find a group of eight-year-olds utilizing effectively one of the 
most powerful agencies in a democracy—a free press. 

The outcome of this activity also illustrates the fecundity of democ- 
tacy, for this group of young children experienced the benefit of com- 
promise. They did not get everything they asked for, but they were able 
to bring about specific changes in the organization of this particular de- 
partment, for example, the selling of unclaimed articles for five cents 
at the end of the term, and turning the money over to the Manhattanville 
Nursery. Unclaimed articles of worth are now given to the nursery. The 
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Lost and Found Department is open for a longer period of time than 
heretofore. Thus, many learnings of the democratic process came to the 
children from this experience. They learned (1) how to initiate a demo- 
cratic process; (2) the necessity of full preliminary discussion; (3) the 
value of publicity and the value of a “free press”; (4) the difficulty of 
creating public opinion; (5) the even greater difficulty of turning opinion 
into democratic action; (6) the necessity of bowing to public will and 
agreeing to a compromise. 

Very often children in school are confronted with problems which 
have their counterpart in adult life. Such a situation arose last year in re- 
gard to the lunchroom. Teachers, parents, children, and college author- 
ities were equally ready to criticize the conduct in the lunchroom, It was 
finally suggested by some of the teachers that the participation of the 
children would be helpful in improving the lunchroom situation. A com- 
mittee of children representing each classroom, under the guidance of the 
teacher committee on the lunchroom, drew up a set of rules and regul- 
tions for the more efficient operation of the lunchroom. 

The report of the committee was presented in an all-school assembly 
of the Elementary School, and the children adopted a working plan. 
Some of the rules adopted are as follows: 


1. Children are expected to wash their hands before they go to the lunch- 
room. 

Be sure your shoes are tied before you go to the lunchroom because 
accidents are often caused by untied shoe strings. 

Keep a single line. 

Choose food wisely. See that there is no food wasted. 

Please take care of your check. 

Carry on a pleasant conversation with the people who sit near you. 
Use quiet voices. 

Put paper bags and sandwich papers into a wastebasket. 


N 


SI Any 


OPENING AREAS OF SOCIAL NEEDS 


Children’s interests may very often be utilized in opening up areas of 
social needs existent in a democracy of apparent plenty. The children in 
a fifth grade class in the Horace Mann School saw one morning a line of 
men waiting to be interviewed for a job on the construction of a church 
across the way. All of the children became interested in the project, and 
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free time in the classroom was spent at the windows. The line of jobless 
men on the sidewalks each morning stimulated these children to ask 
many questions about unemployment. The machine age became a reality. 
They saw the derrick, the hoisting crane, the cement mixer, and the 
motor-drawn steam shovel displace man power in the construction of the 
church.” 

The Girls’ League of the Senior High School has been interested for a 
number of years in raising money for its favorite charity. During the 
course of the years the method of submitting this problem for the stu- 
dents’ consideration has changed considerably. At one time the propo- 
nents of each charity advanced their arguments by means of speeches in 
a general assembly. The girl who was able to sway the emotions of her 
audience by an effective speech was allotted a certain sum of the League’s 
money for social service work. 

Finally the students became greatly dissatisfied with this method, They 
decided to analyze the needs of people in the school community, and 
the philanthropic bequests made therein. After making this survey the 
students reported their findings to the Girls’ League Assembly. At this 
meeting the thinking of the girls was stimulated by objective evidence 
instead of emotional slogans. The allocation of funds for people and in- 
stitutions was gauged by legitimate needs instead of personal prejudices. 
Elements of democratic procedure aided these students to deal construc- 
tively with important community problems. 


As was stated at the beginning of this article, democracy is a set of 
values. Too often we try, by talking and teaching, to get children and 
even adults to accept these values. The experiences which I have related 
are attempts on the part of teachers to get children to accept desirable 
values as their own by “doing”; that is, they are attempting to get chil- 
dren to live the democratic way by practicing democracy in the class- 
room. I believe there is no other way. 

All children have motives, drives. They want certain things. The good 
school and classroom should be used as a means whereby children may 
turn their motives or drives into satisfactions. Through its activities the 


* Harden, Mary. “Opening the Way for an Understanding of Modern Problems.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 39, pp. 506-520, March, 1938. 
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school becomes a place where acquiring knowledges, developing skills 
and attitudes, and fulfilling deep needs constitute the child’s end-goals, 
His set of values to a large degree determines his behavior, his actions, his 
way of living. 

If, therefore, through his school experiences the child can be brought 
to build for himself, through his drives, his satisfactions, and his goals, a 
framework of values which have the characteristics of the democratic 
way of life, he will be practicing democracy. Such practicing of democ- 
racy in the schoolrooms of America will do more to bring about the 
complete realization of democracy than all the words ever written or 


spoken. 
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Central versus Local Control of Public 


Services 


By PAUL STUDENSKI 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tuts is the second of a series of four articles reporting a classification 
of arguments for and against local control and for and against central 
control of public services. As was indicated in the Introduction to the 
series, published with tie first article in the December, 1939, issue of 
Tue Recorp, the materials were gathered by a staff of Works Progress 
Administration investigators under the immediate supervision of Dr. 
Francis G. Cornell and were supplemented and classified by Dr. 
Studenski. 


Pau R. Mort 
I]. Shortcomings of Excessive Decentralization 


— decentralization of government may take the form of 
either an excessive grant of powers to local governments or the 
subdivision of the national or regional territory into too many local 
areas, each of which is too small to be able to govern itself efficiently. 
The condemnation of excessive decentralization of government orig- 
inates not only with writers who are opposed to local government 
generally, but also with those who are staunch supporters of local 
government. 

The critical treatment of excessive decentralization of government in 
the political science literature is not voluminous. It is found mainly in 


Note. The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance rendered by Mr. Leo Fishman, 


Assistant in Economics at New York University, in the unification and analysis of 
the data : ; 
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the American literature and refers largely to conditions existing in the 
United States. For the United States government has been decentralized 
to a much greater degree than the government of any other progressive 
country. 

The principal shortcomings of extreme decentralization may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) it results in an inefficient and an uneconomic 
management of local affairs; (2) it fosters local autocratic rule by petty 
officials and powerful minority groups; (3) it breeds narrow parochial- 
ism, and produces national and regional disunity and disorganization; (4) 
it results in extreme inequality in the standards of public service and 
protection of civil rights throughout the country or the region; (5) it 
produces inertia and extreme rigidity in the organization and operation 
of the government; and, finally, (6) it lessens national security. 


INEFFICIENT AND UNECONOMIC MANAGEMENT 
OF LOCAL AFFAIRS 


Extreme decentralization results in inefficient management of local 
affairs and uneconomic expenditure of public funds. The small local 
areas into which the territory is divided are unable to secure the technical 
personnel and equipment necessary for efficient and economic operation 
of their governments. Unnecessary offices are multiplied. There is dupli- 
cation of functions and overlapping of jurisdiction between the govern- 
mental authorities. Equipment is used inefficiently. High prices are paid 
for materials and high interest rates are paid on loans. 

Professor Holcombe says: * 

Small and weak administrative areas can not supply the necessary 
technicians, or cannot afford to employ them, and find local politicians or 


amateur administrators as increasingly unsatisfactory substitutes for experts. 
State governments can organize their own services, when local administrative 


systems fail, but strictly local services are dependent upon suitable local | 


administrative areas and services of more general utility are not easily re- 
leased from the bondage of local government systems. 


Manny develops the same point as follows: ” 


1 Holcombe, Arthur N. State Government in the United States, p. 608. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1931. 
2 Manny, T. Bergen. Rural Municipalities, pp. 187-188. The Century Co., New York, 


1930. 
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The present organization of both township and county governments 
renders these ineffective in many ways, and at the same time serves to lessen 
the importance of local government in the eyes of its citizens. There are 
altogether too many elective offices to be filled. Voters are asked to select 
so many candidates for positions that they are unable to acquaint themselves 
with the qualifications of the candidates. These numerous elective officials 
are not responsible one to the other for any coordination of their work. 
Overlapping, needless confusion, competition, and interdepartmental jeal- 
ousies which result from this condition are almost a perfect guarantee of 
inefficient, irresponsible, and non-functioning government. The absurdity 
of electing persons for positions of a purely technical and professional nature, 
such as superintendents of schools, surveyors, health officials, treasurers, and 
clerks, is coming to be recognized by many lawmakers as well as by specialists 
in political science. These existing difficulties in the machinery of local gov- 
emment are indicated in certain attempts at reorganization of county and 
township governments already effective in a few states and under considera- 
tion in others. 


Ecker brings out the inefficiency of poor relief administration in this 
country under extreme decentralization, saying, in part: * 


A recent survey of poor relief in an eastern industrial state reveals a 
chaotic system functioning on the basis of some s00 inconsistent and fre- 
quently unenforceable poor relief laws. Here poor relief alone requires the 
services of almost 1,000 administrators who operate in 425 administrative 
units ranging in population from 75 to over 1,500,000. Each of these admin- 
istrative units has the authority to levy taxes and requires a full complement 
of officers. There is no attempt to employ scientific selection of adminis- 
trative personnel, and consequently, poor relief administrators frequently 
include former saloon keepers, cemetery caretakers, janitors, and junk 


peddlers. 


The New York State Commission for the Revision of the Tax Laws 
describes in its Sixth Report the extremely decentralized organization 
of local government in the State of New York in the following way: * 


There are too many units of government. Duplication of functions, over- 
lapping areas, overlapping authority and overlapping debt add to the con- 
fusion. . . . In numerous instances, units that are too small are administering 
functions that could be handled by larger areas with greater efficiency. . . . 


oe Lowell Laszlé. “Centripetal Force.” State Government, Vol. 8, p. 114, 
“ay, 1935. 


* New York State Legislative Documents, 1935, No. 62, p. 15. 
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Many administrative officers in charge of technical work are elected by the 
people. It is impossible for the electorate to make intelligent selections of 
candidates for technical administrative positions. Indeed, for most of the 
positions on the public payroll, whether elective or appointive, no qualifica- 
tions are specified and it is a matter of good fortune or accident when capable 
and qualified men are chosen. .. . Lack of trained personnel in many | 
branches of the service results in the persistence of inefficient methods of 
administration that no well run business would tolerate for a moment, 








The Commission illustrates the inability of the small governments 
to make efficient use of mechanical equipment as follows: ° 

. the towns invest in expensive road machinery which sometimes is 

used only a few days each year and left to rust the remainder of the time. 


In one instance a road crusher costing $5,000 was found to have been used 
just 17 days during the entire year by the town which owned it. 


Finer, one of the strongest advocates of local government, makes the 
following statement which obviously is especially true of small govern- 
mental units: * “Local authorities are liable to be deficient in knowledge, 
owing to the comparatively small range of facts with which they are 
familiar.” 


FOSTERING LOCAL AUTOCRATIC RULE BY PETTY OFFICIALS AND 
POWERFUL MINORITY GROUPS 


Extreme decentralization fosters local autocratic rule by petty officials 
and powerful minority groups. The smaller the local area, the more 
static are likely to be the social, economic, and political conditions 
therein. Old-time residents cling together in an effort to preserve the 
traditional policies of the community and lend loyal support to a com- 
mon leader, an old resident like themselves, who becomes the local dic- 
tator in all the spheres of the local public life—political, economic, and 
the like. Newcomers who have different ideas of the development of the 
community are not permitted by the dominant local clique to take active 
part in the management of local affairs. The jobs in the local government 
are distributed by the local “boss” among his faithful followers, and a 
job once granted to a follower readily becomes a sinecure. Harris says:' 

5 [bid., p. 30. 

6 Finer, Herman. English Local Government, p. 276. Columbia University Press, 193+ 


7 Harris, George Montagu. Problems of Local Government, p. 403. P. S. King & Son, 
Lrd., London, 1911. 
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“It is urged by many critics that free Local Government is always at- 
tended by petty jobbery, if not by more serious forms of corruption.” 
This statement of the critics of local self-government is obviously too 
sweeping. It has some justification, however, if applied more narrowly 
to small local areas. Williams, another contemporary English writer, 
observes: ® “Not all the wit of all legal pundits could devise a judicial 
net adequate to cover more than a small percentage of the discreditable 
and disreputable forms of jobbery for which local government provides 
both temptation and safe opportunity.” 


NARROW PAROCHIALISM AND NATIONAL AND REGIONAL DISUNITY 
AND DISORGANIZATION 


Extreme decentralization results in the disorganization of government 
in the country or the region. Confusing and conflicting regulations are 
enacted by the various local governments. Projects conceived in the 
interest of the entire territory are often blocked by the refusal of a small 
local area to join in the undertaking or to permit its facilities to be ex- 
tended through its territory. The officials of the local government are 
unwilling to cooperate. They fear that intergovernmental cooperation 
of this sort may bring in its wake the unification of government, the 
abolition of their local independence, and a loss of their jobs; or that in 
some other way it may result in the lowering of their prestige and in- 
fluence in the eyes of their own citizens. The central government, under 
these conditions, becomes incapable of enforcing a common policy upon 
the people subject to its jurisdiction. Conflict and disunity in the country 
or the region become ever more pronounced until finally government 
breaks down completely and anarchy results, 

The vesting of excessively wide powers in state governments and of 
totally inadequate powers in the central government in this country, after 
the War of Independence, produced disunity and a breakdown of gov- 
ermment. As soon as a strong central government was provided under 
the new constitution, the disintegrating tendencies came to an end. In 
like manner, in later times the exercise by the states of complete authority 
over the institution of slavery, over banks, railroads, monopolies and 


* Williams, Ellis C. “Corruption in Local Government.” Nineteenth Century, p. 601, 
November, 1935. 
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trusts, liquor traffic, and other economic and social matters, produced 
chaos 1n these spheres of the national economy, With the partial or com- 
plete centralization of authority over these spheres in the national gov- 
ernment, however, their administration became more orderly in char- 
acter. The multiplication of local governments in densely populated 
metropolitan regions has produced serious evils. The small rural govern- 
ments which, years ago, performed a useful function have become in 
recent times a bar to governmental and social progress. | 

Professor Munro refers to the shortcomings of extreme decentraliza- 
tion of government in this country as represented by excessive grants 
of power to state governments and inadequate grants of them to the 
Federal authority, as follows: ® 


In their relation to the problems of American economic and social life, 
the states have been gradually receding as entities of political action, whether 
regulative or constructive, until today they are all but powerless in some of 
the fields ostensibly reserved to them by our scheme of government. They 
claim jurisdiction over the problem of regulating child labor, for example, 
but are altogether unable to cope with it. Under the circumstances, the 
inevitable is happening. When a problem of industry or social welfare 
becomes too big to be handled by the authorities of the individual states, 
there are only two alternatives under present conditions. One is to confess 
our helplessness and bear the evils as best we can; the other is to demand that 
Washington take the problem in hand, whether it belongs there or not. It 
is natural that a practical people should prefer the latter alternative. They 
will continue to prefer it, and no theory of division of powers will stand 
in their way. Jurists may sob over the “vanishing rights of the states,” but it 
is a fair guess that these rights will continue to dwindle as our problems keep 
growing in size. The steady erosion of state powers is bound to go hand in 
hand with the increasing complexity of our economic and social life. Nothing 
in the realm of political prophecy can be more certain than that the intrepid 
rear guards of the states’ rights army are fighting for a lost cause. Or, to 
change the metaphor, they are “plowing the seashore.” 

Many important issues and problems nowadays affect a group of states, a 
region, or a section. They are problems too big for any single state, yet not 
big enough for the nation as a whole. They should not be loaded upon a 
already overburdened Congress, yet they are obviously beyond the com 
petence of any single state legislature. They would belong by right to regional 
governments, if we had such things. 


® Munro, W. B. “Do We Need Regional Governments?” Forum, p. 109, January, 1928. 
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Studenski quotes from a report submitted to the Pennsylvania Senate 
in 1854 by a select committee of senators from the city and county of 
Philadelphia the following statement describing the conditions which 
existed in the metropolitan district of Philadelphia at that time: *° 


It is not to be supposed of human nature, that the people of these many 
separate local governments have not been actuated by a preference and zeal 
for their separate interests, nor that collisions and hostile feelings have not 
arisen obstructive to a concert of measures for the common welfare. With 
no paramount or pervasive power of legislation or control, no laws uniformly 
operative over the whole could be adopted or executed beyond the respective 
bounds of each. Rioters suppressed within one jurisdiction take refuge and 
find impunity within another. Measures of public improvement by the city 
or respective districts are arrested at each extreme of their narrow limits; 
and works erected competent to supply the wants of all with but slight addi- 
tional expense are curtailed of their usefulness and other works at large 
expense uselessly erected by other corporations. The varying laws of so 
many localities in close contiguity are so numerous and little known, that 
the citizens, in their hourly movements, are subjected to legal obligations 
and powers of which they have no knowledge. These divisions and unseen 
lines and complications of powers are potential alike to paralyze or arrest 
every effort to advance the common welfare and to suppress general evils. 


“This statement,” says Studenski, “may be applied to almost any 
metropolitan area today.” He comments further on the same subject: * 


It is important to the well-being of the entire metropolitan region that 
these problems be properly solved in every section. Yet it often happens, in 
the absence of an effective general organization for the whole area, that some 
sections fail to live up to their responsibilities. Their failure may be due to 
physical and economic handicaps, to lack of financial resources, to poor 
leadership by the men in charge of public affairs, or to the general lack of 
vision and enterprise of the inhabitants. Whatever the cause, such failure 
affects injuriously not only the development of the particular section, but 
the development of other sections as well, and in fact, that of the entire 
metropolitan community, just as the deterioration of any part of a living 
organism affects injuriously every other part of the whole. 

Thus, if a given section lacks water and sewerage facilities, population 
will not flow freely in that direction. Wells and cesspools do well enough in 

Studenski, Paul. Government of Metropolitan Areas, pp. 29-30. National Municipal 


League, New York, 1930. 
1 Ibid, PP- 30-31. 
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a district of widely scattered dwellings but under any considerable density 
of population they bar the progress of the community and menace its neigh- 
bors. If a section is badly policed and criminality, gambling, and vice are 
tolerated, if unsafe construction is permitted, if conditions dangerous to 
health are allowed to exist, that section becomes a menace to the peace, 
safety, and health of the entire metropolitan region. If the streets in a section 
are narrow, ill-connected, and badly paved, the metropolitan traffic which has 
to flow through them is interfered with, to the detriment of all. In short, 
backward conditions in one section injure every other section. On the other 
hand, every substantial improvement in any other section of the area benefits 
the entire area. 


Cole calls attention to the fact that the increasing economic interde- 
pendence of the various parts of the national area makes many forms of 
local self-government quite inappropriate today, and on that basis justifies 
an extension of the national authority: 


So greatly have the facilities for transport and transmission of intelligence 
increased that all the dweilers in Great Britain have been drawn far more 
closely together. This is sometimes treated as a reason for extending the 
action of the State, and making the forms of social regulation more uniform 
over the whole area served by what is virtually a single railway system, and 
constituting a single economic organization. 


Finer makes the same point in the following passage: '* 


Space, the obstacle to sensuous appreciation, has been all but annihilated. 
All England is one neighborhood. For, as the intervening distance between 
centre and extremities is abolished, a large nation shrinks into an integrated, 
if still diversified, locality. Hence the continual attenuation of the powers 
of the Parishes and the rural and urban districts, and the progressive increase 
in the controlling power of the Central Authority. 


Harris writes: ** 


Against the advantages of decentralization must be weighed its disadvan- 
tages. There is no doubt that great variety in local administration often leads 
to anomalies and complications and consequent inconveniences. Thus it has 
been found intolerable that the regulations for bicycles, motor cars and 


12 Cole, George D. H. The Future of Local Government, p. 27. Cassell & Co. 
London, 1921. 

13 Finer, op. cit., p. 14. 

14 Harris, op. cit., p. 402. 
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locomotives should vary in every district, and uniformity in such matters has, 
as a rule, been secured... . 


With respect to the extreme concept of local government, which 
parades under the appealing phrase “home rule,” Porter writes: *° 


The very implications of the phrase “home rule” spell variation, con- 
fusion, independence of action—everything indeed which the student of 
administration has been working to get away from. If home rule means 
anything, it means lack of uniformity, and a high degree of independence. . . . 


EXTREME INEQUALITY IN STANDARDS OF PUBLIC SERVICE AND 
PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


Under an extremely decentralized government, the standards of public 
service and of the protection of civil rights, it is said, vary greatly from 
area to area. The maintenance by some areas of high standards benefits 
the nation or the region. But the maintenance by others of low stand- 
ards injures the neighboring communities and the country or region 
as a whole. For the evil conditions resulting from such low standards 
spread far beyond the boundaries of the areas responsible for them, The 
low standards maintained by these areas nullify the efforts of the other 
areas to maintain a high record of performance and eventually cause 
the latter to relax in their zeal. As a result, the quality of public services 
throughout the entire country or region is lowered. To prevent this 
eventuality, the neighboring communities and the state must take some 
action that would raise the standards of service in the backward areas. 


Finer brings out the implications of poor government in some local 
areas: 2° 


Bad examples are apt to be more contagious than good, since effort is 
required to maintain a good standard, while the neighbors’ behavior offers 
a convenient excuse for slackness. But this, in the case of services which are 
vital in modern views of civilization, and in which maladministration may 
ruin health, peace, security, education and transport, is especially grave. The 
nature of these services requires their extensiveness, local disintegration is 
destructive of their benefits. 

Since the [local] areas lie side by side without a Chinese Wall between 


Porter, Kirk H. “County Home Rule a Mistake.” National Municipal Review, 
P: §17, October, 1934. 


16 Finer, op. cit., pp. 277 and 228. 
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them, each area is somewhat affected by the efficient administration of those 
contiguous to it, for its own efforts may be neutralized by a negligent, an 
ignorant, or a necessitous neighbor. . . . Two problems arise from this state 
of affairs: the problem of joint action and coordination between local authori- 
ties, and the problem of central intervention and control. Some local authori- 
ties demand central intervention to overcome the incapacity of neighbors, 
while, in other cases the central authority enters to raise the standard of 
even the most willing, because their willingness and capacity together do 
not yet reach the necessary standards. 


Ecker refers as follows to the wide variations in the standards of 
local welfare administration in the United States: '* 


. The difficulties involved in local administration of welfare are im- 
mediately apparent when one recalls that there are in the United States 
approximately 3,000 counties, 20,000 towns and townships, and 16,000 incor- 
porated cities and villages, and that on the whole each community has in 
the past tackled its welfare problem in its own particular way without regard 
for standards observed by the corresponding governmental units surround- 
ing it. The effects of this lack of standardization defy description, In one 
eastern state, 1934 monthly per capita poor relief expenditures in the various 
poor districts ranged from 39 cents to $4.41... . 


Swift, an American authority on education, points out that: ' 


. a condition essential to democracy is equality of opportunity .... 
Inequalities of educational opportunity in the United States today are directly 
proportional to the degree of autocracy in matters of school support and 
control granted to the local communities. Any system which creates, 
perpetuates, and increases educational inequalities is undemocratic; and 
these are beyond all doubt the characteristics and results of our decentralized 
systems. 


OTHER SHORTCOMINGS OF EXTREME DECENTRALIZATION 


Extreme decentralization, it is maintained, produces inertia in the 
functioning of government. The officials of the small local areas generally 
have an exceedingly narrow outlook, as has already been stated, and are 
inclined to be satisfied with existing conditions and to resist innovation. 


17 Ecker, op. cit. 
18 Swift, Fletcher H. Federal and State Policies in Public School Finance in the 
United States, p. 85. Ginn and Company, New York, 1931. 
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They especially resist, as has already been stated, any projects requiring 
concerted action on their part. 

Extreme decentralization produces rigidity in the organization of the 
government. The officials of the local government develop a notion that 
they have a vested interest in their jobs and resist any change in the 
form of local government which may result in the abolition of their 
positions. They refuse to be concerned with national affairs and are 
unwilling to make any adjustments in their modes of operation which 
may be required by national exigencies. Government becomes unable, 
as a consequence, to meet new national situations. 

Extreme decentralization, it is argued, weakens the powers of the 
nation for self-defense. The truth of this contention is obvious. It flows 
from the facts stated above. 


SUMMARY 


It is seen from the foregoing review of the discussion by political 
scientists that they regard the evils of extreme decentralization of gov- 
ernment mainly in terms of the resulting (1) inefficiency and waste- 
fulness of government in the management of local affairs; (2) narrow 
parochial outlooks of citizens and public officials and national and 
regional disunity and disorganization; and, finally, (3) extreme inequality 
in the distribution of essential public services as between different com- 
munities in the country or the region. 


[To be Continued | 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE PERCEPTIBILITY 
AND SPACING OF MUSIC SYMBOLS* 


rocesses of vernacular reading 

have long interested psycholo- 
gists, hence there are many research 
studies in this area. Music reading, by 
contrast, has received comparatively no 
objective study, and it seems that the 
searchlight of scientific scrutiny might 
well be turned in this direction for 
further discoveries of importance to the 
music student and educator. 

This study reports the investigation 
of three problems related to music read- 
ing: (1) to determine an approach to 
the experimental study of music read- 
ing; (2) to determine the relative per- 
ceptibility of selected music symbols; 
(3) to determine the effect of spacing 
music symbols in consistent relation- 
ship to time values upon visual percep- 
tion and sight-reading performance at 
the piano. 

Two methods were used to study the 
first problem: subjective analysis and 
questionnaire. By subjective analysis nu- 
merous factors were listed which should 
be considered in a study of music read- 
ing. Possible research problems were 
formulated from this list, and it was 
decided to limit the experiments to the 
perceptual problems of music reading. 

Twenty-four questions concerning 
the perception of music were submitted 


to a selected group of music educators, 
These educators rated each question on 
the criterion of its importance to the 
profession of music education. From 
these ratings, two problems were se- 
lected as being in greatest need of ex- 
perimental investigation. 

One of the two problems selected 
concerned the optimum size of music 
print. After preliminary investigation 
and analysis, a more fundamental prob- 
lem became evident, namely, what is 
the relative perceptibility of the various 
music symbols? This limitation resulted 
from the observation that music sym- 
bols vary greatly in size within a uni- 
form staff and that there may be 
symbols which need enlarging, rede- 
signing, or otherwise changing because 
of their musical importance and relative 
imperceptibility. 

To determine relative perceptibility, 
forty-two selected symbols were ex- 
posed at a reading distance beyond the 
threshold of accurate perception. When 
the distance was shortened various sym- 
bols came into view. The reading dis- 
tance of threshold perception provided 
the index of relative perceptibility. Al 
though other technics might have been 
used, this method was selected because 
of its acceptance in other studies of 


* By Lorin F. Wueetwricut, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edw 


cation, No. 775. 
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similar nature and because of its ease of 
operation. a 

The discovery that the dot which is 
used to represent time value is rela- 
tively difficult to perceive suggested the 
specific attack on the third problem, the 

cing of music symbols. 

The hypothesis formulated with re- 
gard to the question of spacing was 
that the use of space between notes and 
rests in consistent proportion to the 
represented time values increases ac- 
curacy of perception in music reading. 

The following three technics were 
used to study this problem: 

A survey of elementary song mate- 
rial was made to determine the extent 
to which consistent spacing is now prac- 
ticed in the printing of children’s music 
materials. 

The perception of music symbols 
spaced by two methods was studied by 
use of a tachistoscope to disclose any 
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effect of spatial arrangement upon vis- 
ual perception. 

The effect of two methods of spac- 
ing music symbols was studied by use 
of sight-reading performance tests at 
the piano. 


FINDINGS 


The major findings of this investiga- 
tion were as follows: 

Spacing is not used consistently or 
precisely in children’s song materials to 
indicate time values. 

Patterns of notes are successively 
compared more accurately when spaced 
in consistent proportion to time values 
than when not so spaced. 

Music is sight-read and performed at 
the piano with significantly fewer er- 
rors when the symbols are spaced in 
proportion to their time values than 
when they are spaced in the traditional 
manner. 


DRDO OG 


INSTITUTION-FACULTY RELATIONS IN THE 
COLLEGE OF INTEGRITY * 


jon study was inspired by recogni- 
tion of a weakness of the college 
in the administration of faculty rela- 
tions. One cannot find in the literature 
of higher education a discussion of the 
general principles underlying a sound 
program of institution-faculty relations, 
yet one who reads that literature with 
discernment is made conscious of cer- 
tain disintegrative factors, such as the 
precarious state of academic freedom, 
the unsettled conditions of tenure, the 
inharmonious relations between the 
teaching staff and administrative of- 


ficers, charges of autocratic adminis- 
trative control, and friction between 
liberal and conservative staff members, 
which threaten the security of the col- 
lege teacher. 

No doubt these conditions are indica- 
tive of a general feeling of insecurity 
and loss of direction and a sense of fore- 
boding which haunts man today. In half 
the world respect for the individual has 
been banished and the authoritarian 
state is supreme. Democracy, which 
has always pinned its hope on education, 
is on the defensive. If educational 


* By Roy W. Brxrer, Ev.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
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administration allows itself to drift into 
an authoritarian pattern, what is to 
become of democracy? 

If the college is to play its role ef- 
fectively in carrying out the humani- 
tarian purposes of American democracy, 
it must be concerned with its human 
relations. If it is to do its part in train- 
ing America’s future citizens to build 
an integrating democratic society, it 
must look to its own integrity. 


PURPOSE, SCOPE, AND PLAN 
OF THE STUDY 


In view of the need for administrative 
integrity in the college, it was the 
purpose of this study to discover and 
describe the rudiments of a sound pro- 
gram of administration of institution- 
faculty relations, and to present them 
in a form which would be useful to 
any college which desires to improve 
its faculty relations. 

The following areas were selected for 
study, not because it is assumed that 
they cover the entire field of institution- 
faculty relations, but because disintegra- 
tive factors, such as those mentioned 
above, are frequently associated with 
them. 


1. Recruiting of faculty personnel. 

2. Intellectual freedom in the college. 

3. Salary, tenure, and ancillary rela- 
tions, including retirement plans, in- 
surance, housing, and health services. 

4. The role of the faculty in the 
administration of the college. 

5. Stimulating of faculty growth. 


The rudiments of a sound program 
of administration were discovered by 
appraising proposals, policies, and pro- 
cedures in the light of what was deemed 
to be a valid concept of the purpose 
of institution-faculty relations. Two 
methods were used in the appraisals. 
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One involved the application of 4 
statistical instrument; in the other, the 
significant pertinent theory was brought 
to bear upon the issues. Broadly defined, 
the statistical instrument was a study to 
determine whether certain institution- 
faculty relations are significantly as. 
sociated with institutional excellence. 
Institutional excellence, as thus deter- 
mined, was used as one criterion in the 
appraisals. The theoretical appraisal 
was essentially a deductive process in 
which inferences basic to the appraisals 
were drawn from a discussion of the 
issues in the light of what is deemed 
sound theory. 
CONCLUSIONS 

It was concluded in this study that the 
purpose of institution-faculty relations 
is the maintenance of the integrity of 
the college. The relations of the college 
with its students and alumni also con- 
tribute to the maintenance of integrity, 
but this study is concerned with faculty 
relations. The college of integrity is one 
which, acting as a balanced whole, 
makes conscious and intelligent im- 
provement of its interactive adjustments 
with its environment as it strives to 
achieve its aims. The college can inter- 
act with its environment only through 
its individual members acting in their 
institutional relationships. Institution- 
faculty relations are crucial, therefore, 
to the maintenance of the college of 
integrity. 

The fundamental implication of this 
study, in view of the critical character 
of faculty relations, is that colleges are 
neglecting one of the most important 
aspects of their integrity unless they 
have a comprehensive program of 
faculty personnel administration. The 
rudiments of such a program af 
proposed. 
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OUTCOMES OF A STUDY EXCURSION * 


esPiTeE widespread and growing 

use of the study excursion as an 
educational enterprise, little has been 
done to measure its outcomes by the 
techniques of recognized evaluation 
procedures. With the growth of in- 
terest in general education and the 
consequent enlargement of educational 
purposes, the study excursion is gaining 
prominence as one procedure for attain- 
ing the objectives which general educa- 
tion recognizes. Educational literature 
essaying subjective evaluation of study 
excursions lists outcomes which are 
very similar to the professed purposes 
of the proponents of general education. 
The purpose of this investigation was 
to measure certain possible outcomes of 
the 1938 Lincoln School Senior Class 
Study Excursion and to examine some 
relationships among those outcomes, in 
order to test the thesis that the study 
excursion is one valuable technique for 
implementation of the general educa- 
tion philosophy. 

Outcomes were measured as growths, 
losses, or changes by a series of “before” 
and “after” tests. Measurement was 
made not only of growths in informa- 
tion but also of changes in attitude 
toward important public issues and 
growths in ability to identify, to apply 
principles, and to generalize. Evidence 
is cited to indicate the occurrence of 
reflective thinking and of practice in 
healthy personal relationships. 

The twenty boys and twenty-six 
girls who participated in the Lincoln 
School Senior Class Study Excursion to 
Tennessee and Georgia in 1938 were 
the students whose scores on certain 
instruments of evaluation formed the 


basis for this report. It was necessary to 
develop ways and means to measure the 
outcomes proposed for evaluation. 

An information test was constructed 
and used “before” and “after,” and 
justification for this procedure was 
obtained by a minor piece of research. 

Attitudes were measured through use 
of two forms of “A Scale for Measuring 
Attitude Toward Any Institution,” by 
Kelley and Remmers. 

In order that data on the validity of 
the Kelley-Remmers test might be 
secured, spontaneous statements from 
each student with reference to seven 
listed issues were solicited “before” and 
“after.” Measurement of these was at- 
tempted by serial or order-of-merit 
arrangement of the statements—a pro- 
cess usually called ranking. 

Specially devised instruments were 
used to measure other outcomes. Slides 
for projection were made from dia- 
grams showing a section of badly man- 
aged land and the same land after 
procedures for better land management 
had been employed. Capital letters were 
placed on the slides so that various 
features could be identified. Students 
were asked to identify the lettered 
features, to indicate locations where 
they believed principles of land man- 
agement (chosen from a list of twenty- 
five) were illustrated, and to make 
generalizations in regard to each let- 
tered location. Judges decided the 
correct answers for the identification 
portion of the test and for the applica- 
tion of principles portion. When they 
disagreed, values were weighted ap- 
proximately in proportion to the num- 
ber of judges who did agree on an 


* By James A. Fraser, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 778. 
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answer. The generalizations were 
measured by the ranking technique. 
Other outcomes were evaluated 


through examination of student diaries, 
teachers’ anecdotal records, and the 
author’s observations. 


CONCLUSION 


The results justify the conclusion that 
the study excursion as an educational 


enterprise is capable of producing out. 
comes other than gain in factual know]. 
edge. At the same time they indicate 
that gain in information is probably the 
best single measure of all the outcomes 
evaluated. This study establishes 4 
method for evaluating outcomes of 
excursions which heretofore have been 
indicated only by means of subjective 
opinion. 


PIII OLD OD? 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES OF ADULT MALES* 


HE purpose of this study was to 

discover whether certain circum- 
stances in the development of individ- 
uals act either as deterrents or as 
motivations to participation in construc- 
tional activities. The study was based 
on several assumptions. 

The urge to create is manifested in 
varying degrees. Some men have little 
or no desire to participate in construc- 
tional activities, while others find these 
same activities so enjoyable that they 
participate in them as hobbies or as fa- 
vorite leisure activities. 

On the basis of reported observations 
it can be said that the urge to create is 
found in most children. However, the 
urge is not manifested so frequently in 
adults. It may be inferred that (1) cer- 
tain circumstances, either past or pres- 
ent, act as deterrents to the urge to 
create in some individuals and that (2) 
there are certain circumstances, either 
past or present, which motivate partici- 
pation in constructional activities in 
other individuals. 

Through the use of the standardized 


interview technique, data were secured 
from men residing in the Hempstead- 
West Hempstead (Long Island, New 
York) area regarding constructional ac- 
tivity. 

Two schedules of information were 
organized: one for questions concerning 
personal data and attitude toward con- 
structional activities and hobbies; the 
other, a check list of eighty-four con- 
structional activities with reasons for 
participation in activities during the 
preceding year and attitude toward fu- 
ture participation, or reasons for non- 
participation in activities during preced- 
ing year and attitude toward future 
participation, with a record of past ex- 
periences in each activity. 

The men who cooperated in the 
study were selected at random from 
the Hempstead-West Hempstead Resi- 
dent Directory and approached by 
means of one or more letters or personal 
calls. Those who were willing to co 
operate were interviewed. These men, 
by an arbitrary means of classification, 
were divided into two groups: those 


* By W. Vircit Nestricx, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 780. 
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who participate in a constructional ac- 
tivity either as a hobby or as a favorite 
leisure activity and those who do not 

icipate in a constructional activity 
either as a hobby or as a favorite leisure 
activity. 

The responses of the men in each 
group were tabulated. Tests of asso- 
ciation were then used in determining 
the existence of association between the 
variables studied. 

The relatively small number of cases 
included in the study somewhat limits 
the conclusions concerning the associa- 
tion between participation in construc- 
tional activities as either hobbies or fa- 
vorite leisure activities and some of the 
different circumstances or _ variables 
studied. 

A definite non-chance association was 
found between participation in con- 
structional activities of subjects 6 to 18 
years of age and participation in con- 
structional activities as either hobbies or 
favorite leisure activities in adult life. 
While approximately half the men 
studied had participated in construc- 
tional activities in childhood and ap- 
proximately half had not done so, only 
317 per cent of the latter group par- 
ticipated in such activities as either 
hobbies or favorite leisure activities 
during the year preceding the interview, 
in comparison with 53.13 per cent of 
the former group who participated dur- 
ing the year preceding. Approximately 
95 per cent of the men who had par- 
ticipated in constructional activities as 
either hobbies or favorite leisure activ- 
ities during the preceding year indicated 
Participation in such activities in child- 
hood. In comparison, only 33 per cent 
of the men who did not participate in 
4 constructional activity as either a 
hobby or a favorite leisure activity dur- 
ing the preceding year, indicated that 
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they had participated in such activities 
in childhood. 

That certain periods or places of ex- 
perience in constructional activities in 
early life are less beneficial than others 
in forming attitudes favorable to parti- 
cipation in adult life is only conjecture. 
The data allow but tentative conclu- 
sions. There is an indication, however, 
that a large percentage of adults whose 
constructional activities were limited to 
those offered in either elementary or 
high school do not desire to participate 
in these same activities in adult life. 
Likewise, the percentage of the men 
who had no desire to participate was 
greater for those whose early experi- 
ence was limited to experiences in the 
elementary school plus experiences in 
the same activities in high school than 
for the men whose early experiences 
consisted of other combinations of ex- 
perience, such as experiences in high 
school plus experiences outside of 
school and club work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may be concluded from the findings 
of this study that in this present culture 
the desire to participate in construc- 
tional activities as hobbies or as favorite 
leisure activities in adult life largely de- 
pends on whether the individual par- 
ticipated in these activities in childhood. 
His desire to participate in these ac- 
tivities in adult life will depend largely 
on whether or not his early experiences 
were satisfying. Experience in construc- 
tional activities limited to experiences 
in either the elementary school or the 
high school probably contributes less 
toward the formation of favorable at- 
titudes for participation in these activ- 
ities in adult life than any other single 
place or period of experience in child- 
hood. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF TAX-LEEWAY ON EDUCATIONAL 
ADAPTABILITY* 


A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF RESIDUAL OR POTENTIAL 
ECONOMIC ABILITY TO EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATIONS 


ie is generally agreed by professional 
and lay groups that contemporary 
life challenges the complacency of the 
formal educational programs offered 
through the school systems and extend- 
ing into the “higher” branches. It is 
also generally agreed that the “cultural 
lag” between social and scientific prog- 
ress is widening. It is further generally 
agreed that these maladjustments and 
tensions in the social structure can be 
adjusted by the agency which society 
has organized and supported to act in 
its behalf as an equalizer or governor— 
namely “public education.” Education, 
through leadership, should therefore de- 
velop its potentialities by “interaction” 
and “integration” with the dynamic so- 
cial order. This is the essence of educa- 
tional adaptability. 

One obvious phase of adaptability is 
administration, including finance. From 
the extensive studies made by Cubber- 
ley, Strayer and Haig, Mort, Norton, 
and others there has evolved an “effi- 
ciency” or “adaptability” principle 
which emphasizes the urgent necessity 
for stimulating local initiative through 
reduction of local taxes. To test the in- 
fluence of local tax-leeway on edu- 
cational adaptability this investigation 
was made.! 


PROCEDURE 


Three research techniques were used 
to obtain data and to provide evidence 


and validity over a period of nine years 
(which included a period of economic 
optimism and a period of economic 
pessimism ). Comparability of two 
matched groups—a high  tax-leeway 
group and a low tax-leeway group— 
was largely prearranged by applying 
“weights” of known influencing factors 
and thus legitimately reducing the 
number of units required. A ques- 
tionnaire check-list indicated informa- 
tion not otherwise available except by 
implication. A validated and reliable 
“instrument for measuring adaptability” 
was applied to a sampling of the selected 
communities. The data thus provided 
were organized by statistical methods 
and interpreted in sociological and edu- 
cational terms. The significance of the 
data and the representativeness of the 
conclusions were determined by a re- 
liability or generalizing statistical de- 
vice. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It was established that during a period 
of optimism the patterns of educational 
adaptability were closely associated 
with tax-leeway, and that state finan- 
cial aid for education permitted or en- 
couraged adaptations which did not re- 
duce tax-leeway. 

During a period of pessimism high 
tax-leeway communities increased adap- 
tations and reduced tax-leeway. Low 
tax-leeway communities, on the other 


* By Wripnett Dimspate Knott, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 785. 


1A study of the influence of local economic ability and expenditure on educational adaptability in the 
State of Pennsylvania preceded this study, and is briefly synopsized in the Appendix. 
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hand, did not, and perhaps could not, 
resist reduction of educational oppor- 
tunities and an increase in tax-leeway. 

In general, high tax-leeway commu- 
nities tended to consolidate educational 
opportunities and to maintain or in- 
crease their unit expenditures. 

The fluctuations of educational adap- 
tations in the low tax-leeway commu- 
nities paralleled closely the economic 
oscillations. Tax-leeway increased at 
the expense of increased educational op- 
portunities. Efficient local initiative for 
education was apparently impeded by 
economic insecurity. The insecurity 
gave evidence that there was a need for 
greater tax-leeway, or some equivalent 
substitute for tax-leeway, if the adapta- 
tion process was to be facilitated. 

The tendency for adaptations to be 
dependent upon local capacity for fi- 
nancial support brought into question 
the effectiveness of the present func- 
tioning of the equalization policy. The 
equalization of educational opportunity 
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and the equalization of the support of 
the educational programs appeared in- 
adequate when the inequality of local 
economic resources was largely respon- 
sible for predicting local educational 
adaptability. It was shown that greater 
state assistance for education was neces- 
sary if greater general educational 
adaptability was to eventuate. 

Freedom to tax and to spend has been 
inhibited in the low tax-leeway com- 
munities in New York by the taxation 
system which has made property val- 
uations the sole resource from which 
local financial support for local public 
services could be obtained. By reliev- 
ing the local taxation burden, tax- 
leeway or some equivalent might be in- 
creased to encourage and aid in sup- 
porting educational adaptations of the 
cost variety. The capacity or poten- 
tiality of education to make the neces- 
sary adjustments to meet the needs of a 
dynamic society would thus be pro- 
vided. 


QLD DIGS 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


At New Orleans, on December 28, 29, 
and 30, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion held its fifty-sixth annual meeting. 
At the same time and place there were 
meetings of the American Association 
of University Professors, the American 
Associations of Teachers of French, 
German, and Italian, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, the College 
English Association, and the American 
Dialect Society. The meeting of the 
Modern Language Association was at 
the invitation of Tulane University, 
and some of the sessions were held at 
the University. 

The program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association was arranged to pro- 
vide in each session a large general or 
section meeting and one or more dis- 
cussion group meetings. The topics 
presented in prepared papers or in dis- 
cussion groups touched upon almost 
every aspect of language and literature. 
Since 1939 was the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Racine, 
many papers were devoted to his writ- 
ings, but other great names, ranging 
from Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Leopardi, and Hugo to Proust, Thomas 
Wolfe, Joyce, and modern poets, re- 
ceived attention. Among the topics 
discussed were “The Ancestors of 
Tarzan—European, Arabic, Folkloris- 
tic,” “Modern Foreign Language Study 
in Relation to the Needs of Our Time,” 


and “Satire as a Form of Social Action,” 
Much time was given to discussions of 
the objectives, methodology, and status 
of language teaching in the United 
States. The topics discussed in this field 
included “Recent Trends in English 
Linguistics,” “Relations between Music 
and Literature as a Problem in Form,” 
and “A Plea for a Closer Correlation of 
English and Romance Literary Studies.” 
Because of Louisiana’s French back- 
ground, the programs concerned with 
spoken French and French folksongs in 
Louisiana were of special interest. These 
were illustrated by phonograph records 
of French and Creole chansons and of 
dance songs and tunes of Louisiana 
Cajuns. 

The reports of standing committees 
form an important part of the Modern 
Language Association programs. A few 
of these committees reporting at the 
1939 meeting were those on research, 
bibliography, trends in education, folk- 
song and folklorist material, an Old 
English dictionary, and a dictionary of 
Elizabethan authors. The Association, 
the university presses, and many pub- 
lishing houses had on display new and 
important books, studies, and editions 
in the field of language and literature. 
and audio-visual equipment, such as 
electrical recordings, wall charts, and 
texts. 

The president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association during 1939 Wa 
Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of 
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Johns Hopkins University. At New 
Orleans the following officers were 
elected for 1940: president, Karl Young, 
professor of English, Yale University; 
first vice-president, John A. Waltz, 
professor of German, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and second vice-president, 
Gilbert Chinard, professor of French, 
Princeton University. 

The meetings of the associated so- 
cieties were less extensive than those of 
the Modern Language Association. The 
newly formed College English Asso- 
ciation put major emphasis upon com- 
pleting its organization and discussing 
the aims and purposes of the teaching 
of college English. The American As- 
sociation of University Professors gave 
most of its time to discussion of the 
report of its committee on academic 
freedom and tenure. The Association 
voted to accept the committee report 
placing five universities and colleges on 
the list to be censured for what was 
termed unwarranted dismissal of pro- 
fessors, and restoring to good standing 
the state board of education of North 
Dakota. 

The attendance at meetings was large 
and the program was so arranged that 
one could find topics of interest, what- 
ever his field. Time was left free for 
visiting the many points of interest in 
New Orleans, which include several 
universities, Jackson’s battlefield, the 
Vieux Carré, and Antoine’s. 

Ipa A. Jewett 


ee 


New Orleans was a most appropriate 
city for the annual convention of the 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers 
and especially for the teachers of 
French who found there so many as- 
‘ociations and ties with the language 
and civilization they teach. 
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To reach the Place d’Armes (now 
Jackson Square), for instance, in the 
very heart of the Vieux Carré, we had 
to pass tempting antique shops, old 
bookstalls, handsomely wrought iron 
balconies, late eighteenth century 
portes-cochéres. Everything had _ re- 
tained its foreign flavor. Street names 
recalled the past at every turn—Bien- 
ville, Carondolet, Gentilly, Iberville, to 
say nothing of Lafitte and Napoleon! 
As for food, the French cuisine still 
has its Antoine, Arnaud, Galatoire, 
Broussard—each name well known to 
gourmets. 

The American Association of Teach- 
ers of French held an informal luncheon 
at La Louisiane restaurant in the Vieux 
Carré. We learned from Mlle. Marie 
Thériot, associate professor of French 
at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La., that 400,000 of the state’s 
population still speak French and that 
this linguistic heritage is being pre- 
served through voluntary classes in the 
grades. Begun as an experiment in the 
fall of 1937, the French classes now 
enroll more than six thousand elemen- 
tary school pupils taught by more than 
two hundred teachers. The success of 
this experiment is largely due to the 
efforts and vision of Dr. J. W. Brouil- 
lette, assistant state supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, who welcomed us. By 
the way, Dr. Brouillette is a former 
Teachers College man. 

Some of the interesting features of 
the French Language meetings were: 
papers on spoken French in Louisiana 
and on the first French explorations 
in the region, Creole songs, a round 
table discussion of the status of the 
teaching of French in the United States, 
and an interesting and valuable demon- 
stration of audio-visual aids in modern 
language teaching. 
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The French Market off Jackson 
Square saw some of us at an early 
morning hour enjoying the traditional 
cup of French drip coffee and tasty 
doughnuts with the socialites in tails 
and husky hucksters. 

A thirty-mile afternoon sail up and 
down the Mississippi revealed addi- 
tional beautiful sights and also that 
New Orleans is a metropolis and a port 
of international importance, sending 
and receiving cargoes from all over the 
globe. Considerable activity was due 
to the war. The wharves were lined 
with neutral merchantmen—Swedish, 
Norwegian, Dutch, Greek, Brazilian. 
An Italian steamer was loaded with 
scrap-iron, Genoa-bound; two British 
freighters, gray and dull under their 
camouflage, were unloading. 

As we left it, the Crescent City was, 
on the surface, ruffled and excited by 
the arrival of thousands of Sugar Bowl 
football fans and merry-makers, but 
beneath it all, old New Orleans was 
preserving its precious past, its narrow 
streets and hidden patios, its memories 
of its famous theatre and quadroon 
balls, its Vieux Carré and Carondolet. 
So it was au revoir we said, and not 
adieu. 

DanteL GIRARD 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


The National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, in conjunction with the 
American Speech Correction Associa- 
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tion and the American Educational 
Theater Association, held its annual 
conference at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago December 27 to 29. The theme 
of the programs was “Speech and Social 
Change.” 

In the meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech, the 
place of Speech in the curriculum of 
the various school levels was empha- 
sized. Attention was also given to prob- 
lems, trends, and research studies in the 
different areas of Speech Education, 
such as Voice and Speech Science, 
Phonetics, Oral Interpretation of Litera- 
ture, Public Speaking, Group Discus- 
sion, Debate, and Rhetoric. 

The program of the American Edu- 
cational Theater Association centered 
around such topics as “The Place of 
Dramatics in the Curriculum,” “Tech- 
niques of Directing and Acting,” 
“Play Writing and Experimental Pro- 
ductions,” “Children’s Theater,” “Radio 
Drama,” and “Motion Picture Appre- 
ciation.” 

Reports of recent research and ex- 
perimentation in the areas concerned 
with the etiology and therapy of speech 
defects were presented and discussed at 
the meetings of the American Speech 
Correction Association. Demonstrations 
of remedial work were likewise given. 
The question concerning who in the 
educational system should be respon- 
sible for the Speech Correction program 
aroused considerable discussion. 

The annual meeting for 1940 will be 
held in December at Washington, D.C. 

MacpALENE KRAMER 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Teachers College on Tuesday, 
January 16, 1940, the following action 
was taken. 

The death, on December 2, 1939, of 
Mr. Arthur Turnbull was reported. For 
thirty years Mr. Turnbull was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, and from 
1911 a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman from 
1927 until the time of his death. 

The death of Professor Leta S. Hol- 
lingworth on November 27, 1939, was 
reported. 

Leaves of absence were reported as 
follows: Spring Session, 1939-40, Pro- 
fessor Sarah M. Sturtevant; Academic 
year, 1940-41, Professor Karl W. Bige- 
low (honorary), Professor Walter H. 
Eddy, and Professor Mary deGarmo 
Bryan; Spring Session, 1940-41, Profes- 
sor Gerald S. Craig. 

The Trustees acknowledged with 
thanks the gifts of $9,057 from Mr. 
Dunlevy Milbank, $1,000 from Mr. 
Cleveland E. Dodge, and $1,000 from 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, and other 
gifts, grants, and bequests amounting 
to $4,275.41. 

An expenditure budget of $2,762,- 
778.50 for the maintenance of Teachers 
College and its allied activities for the 


fiscal year 1940-41 was approved by the 
Trustees. 


Dra 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER 


The Teachers College Dinner held an- 
nually in connection with the meeting 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators will take place on Wed- 
nesday evening, February 28, at 6:30, in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Statler in St. 
Louis, Mo. Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will serve as toastmaster. Dr. 
Francis L. Bailey, State Commissioner of 
Education in Vermont, Professors Mag- 
dalene Kramer and H. L. Caswell, and 
Dean William F. Russell will speak. 
Faculty members, alumni, and present 
and former students of Teachers Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 
Tickets may be purchased through 
Professor George D. Strayer at 
Teachers College up to February 17; 
after that date they may be purchased 
at the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. 


Gro 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Division of Field Studies 


The Division of Field Studies has en- 
tered into a contract with the Board of 
Education of the City of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for a comprehensive survey of the 
Pittsburgh schools. A survey staff is be- 
ing organized which will include some 
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thirty members of the faculty of 
Teachers College. These persons will 
be responsible for the direction of the 
inquiry and the preparation of the re- 
port, and will be assisted by a number 
of research assistants and by fifty or 
more advanced Teachers College stu- 
dents who will serve as field workers. 
The director of the Division of Field 
Studies, Professor George D. Strayer, 
the associate director, Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt, and Dr. Henry H. Linn 
have spent several days in Pittsburgh 
making preliminary arrangements and 
gathering printed materials for the use 
of the survey staff. 


Division of Psychology 


Professor E. L. Thorndike spoke in 
discussion of Dr. L. L. Thurstone’s 
paper at the tenth anniversary of the 
dedication of the Social Science Re- 
search Building in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 2. 


The evidential material for Your City, 
by Professor Thorndike, was pub- 
lished in December, 1939 as part of Vol. 
39 of the Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences entitled American 
Cities and States: Variation and Corre- 
lation in Institutions, Activities, and the 
Personal Qualities of the Residents. A 
volume comparable to Your City, but 
dealing with 159 cities of from 20,000 
to 30,000 population, will be published 
in the spring. 


Professor Irving Lorge addressed the 
meeting of the Educational Research 
Association which was held in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., December 27, on “The 
Necessity and Importance of Coordi- 
nating Educational Research in New 
York City.” 


Grr 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


On January 6 Professor Harold F, 
Clark addressed the Emile Pedagogical 
Society, an organization of school prin- 
cipals in New York City. His topic was 
“The Relation of Education to the In- 
creased Economic Welfare of the 
Country.” 


“How Can a Democracy Solve Unem- 
ployment?” was discussed by Professor 
Clark before the Community Club of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
City, on January 10. 


At the annual conference of the Ex- 
tension staff of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Missouri, 
which was held in December, Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner gave three ad- 
dresses dealing with rural social trends 
and social planning on community and 
county levels. Professor Brunner acted 
as “dean” of a discussion conference 
held December 19 to 22 at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of Ohio State Uni- 
versity on the theme of integrating the 
entire Extension program around the 
farm family. 


A completely revised edition of 4 
Study of Rural Society, by Edmund 
deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, has been 
issued by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Techniques to facilitate a non-con- 
troversial approach to controversial 
issues, and particularly to current issues 
with which emotionalized propagandas 
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are associated, have been stressed by 
Professor Clyde R. Miller in a number 
of conferences, addresses, magazine arti- 
cles, and radio talks since the mid- 
dle of November. He has participated 
in conferences or made addresses at 
Simmons College, Boston; the Cosmo- 
politan Club, New York City; the New 
School for Social Research, New York 
City; the College Club, Springfield, 
Mass.; the Adult Education Forum, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; the Forum of the New 
York College Teachers Union; the 
Community Forum of Fairfield, Conn.,; 
the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs and the 
Public Forum of Cumberland, Md. 


Professor Miller has recently written 
articles relating analysis of propaganda 
to education and the scientific method. 
These have appeared in The Rotarian, 
The American Teacher, Childhood Ed- 
ucation, The National Jewish Monthly, 
and The Christian Science Monitor. 


On November 26 Professor Miller 
participated with Professor Maynard 
Krueger of the University of Chicago 
and Professor H. C. Peterson of the 
University of Oklahoma in a broadcast 
on “Propaganda,” a program of the 
University of Chicago Round Table. 
Chicago University’s printed transcript 
of this radio discussion included propa- 
ganda analysis techniques presented re- 
cently in Professor Miller’s classes at 
Teachers College. 


In February Professor Miller is sched- 
uled to give addresses and hold confer- 
ences at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., and the meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma Teachers Associa- 
oe and allied groups at Oklahoma 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


Professor Robert L. Thorndike at- 
tended the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Columbus, Ohio, during the 
Christmas holidays and presented a pa- 
per on the reading interests of bright 
and dull children. 


Research Methods 


Professor P. M. Symonds has been su- 
pervising the work of three students in 
the practicum in psychological counsel- 
ing. During the autumn sixteen cases 
were examined with a view toward 
making a diagnosis of the difficulty and 
planning a remedial program. The ex- 
amination consists of a psychological 
test, usually a Binet, given by one of 
the student members of the group, so- 
cial history secured by Dr. Margaret 
Barker (usually from the mother, who 
accompanies the child to the Guidance 
Laboratory), a physical examination by 
Dr. K. M. Metcalfe, and a personality 
examination by Professor Symonds. 
Plans for treatment are made in con- 
sultation, and the students have been 
responsible for carrying out the plan 
which seems best. This may include 
therapeutic interviews with mother or 
child or both in the Guidance Labora- 
tory and visits to the school or the 
home. It has been possible for students 
to observe certain portions of the ex- 
aminations in the one-way vision room 
in the Guidance Laboratory. A variety 
of problems of children ranging from 
three to sixteen years of age has been 
presented. The problems are classified 
as follows: 6 child behavior with back- 
ground of mother-anxiety and rejec- 
tion, 2 adolescence, 2 mental retarda- 
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tion, 3 school placement and educa- 
tional advice, 1 fears, 1 fears and 


obsessional characteristics, and 1 case of 
parental rejection. 


Professor Helen M. Walker is chair- 
man of a committee appointed by the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to make a survey 
of the 590 college associations with 
particular reference to their structure 
and relationships. This survey is part 
of the general research program of the 
national organization, and a continua- 
tion of a similar study made among 
community associations during the last 
biennium. 


GU 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Public School Systems 


On January 19 Professor Paul R. Mort 
spoke to the teachers of Cambridge, 
Md., on “Adaptation of School Prac- 
tice to Individual Differences.” On 
January 23 he addressed the Women’s 
City Club of New York on “The Fi- 
nancial Crisis in Our Schools.” 


The report of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled Education and 
Economic Well-Being in American De- 
mocracy, drafted for the Commission 
by Professor John K. Norton, will be 
published soon. 


Secondary Education 


That All May Learn, a handbook of in- 
formation for the use of American 
secondary school principals and teachers 
who are trying to adjust the programs 


of all youth, by B. L. Dodds, has just 
been published as a bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. This publication marks the 
completion of the Doctor of Education 
project of Mr. Dodds, who was a stu- 
dent in Teachers College 1937 to 1939, 
Mr. Dodds is now a member of the 
faculty of Purdue University. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs has ac- 
cepted a place on a committee bein 
formed by the National Youth Admin- 
istration, under the direction of Dr, 
Charles H. Judd, to plan for a compre- 
hensive revision of the program of 
secondary education. 


On December 11 Professor E. K. Fret- 
well discussed “When Is a School Pro- 
gressive?” with the parents and teachers 
of the public schools of Jenkintown, Pa. 
Mr. Requa W. Bell is superintendent of 
the Jenkintown schools. 


On his seventy-seventh birthday Dr. 
John H. Finley resigned as chairman of 
the Program Division of the Boy Scouts 
of America with the request that the 
vice-chairman succeed him. As a result, 
Professor Fretwell, in addition to being 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, became chairman of the Program 
Division. Dean Emeritus James Earl 
Russell and Dr. Finley are the former 
chairmen of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 


Dr. Jacob Theobald, who is in charge 
of the eighty-two junior high schools of 
New York City, discussed the recent 
New York City report on these schools 
at the January 16 meeting of Professor 
Fretwell’s class in organization and ad- 
ministration in junior high schools. 
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Professor Will French spent December 
7 to g in Chicago attending a meeting 
of the National Youth Administration 
called by Dr. Charles H. Judd to con- 
sider plans for coordinating the NYA 
educational program in any community 
with the high school program of that 
community. 


Professor Briggs will address the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at its meeting in 
Chicago on April 4. His subject will be 
“The Evaluation of Secondary Educa- 
tion.” 


At the invitation of Mr. Charles W. 
Hamilton, who is in charge of junior 
high schools of the State of New Jersey, 
Professor Fretwell was one of the 
speakers at the annual state junior high 
school meeting held January 10 at 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


On January 11 Professor Fretwell met 
with the members of the student council 
and the officers of the various extra- 
curricular activities of the high school 
at Port Jervis, N. Y., and later discussed 
the findings of these conferences with 
the parents and teachers. Mr. Burt John- 
son is principal of this high school. 


Professor Fretwell spoke on “To Cur- 
ricularize or Not To Curricularize” at 
the meeting on January 13 of the Bar- 
nard Club in Providence, R. I. This 
club, of which Lucius A. Whipple, 
president of the Rhode Island College 
of Education, is chairman, is composed 
of the schoolmen of Rhode Island. 


On January 29 Professor Fretwell was 
the speaker at the annual meeting of 
Men in Scouting, held in St. Louis. Mr. 
Walter W. Head, national president of 
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the Boy Scouts of America, is also presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Council. 


Dr. Galen Jones, principal of the high 
school in Plainfield, N. J., who taught 
courses in high school administration 
and extracurricular activities at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania last summer, 
will return to the same work during the 
coming summer session. 


Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, associate super- 
intendent of schools in charge of sec- 
ondary education, Yonkers, N. Y., will 
teach at the University of Pittsburgh 
during the summer session of 1940. He 
will offer three courses—high school ad- 
ministration, extracurricular activities, 
and the junior high school. 


Dr. Harold Spears, director of research 
of the Evansville, Ind., public schools, 
will teach courses in secondary educa- 
tion during the summer session at the 
University of Missouri. 


Dr. Eugene Youngert of the University 
of Vermont will return to West Vir- 
ginia University for the 1940 summer 
session. 


Members of the staff and students in 
Secondary Education, as well as many 
other friends, were grieved to learn of 
the death on January 10 of Helen Har- 
riman Briggs, wife of Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs, after an illness of about two 
weeks following a heart attack. 


Adult Education 


Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck spoke 
on “Techniques in Leading Discussion 
Groups” before the annual conference 
of Extension workers at Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Mass., Decem- 
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ber 19. He also met with the home 
demonstration agents of the state for a 
discussion of the practical application 
of the techniques presented and the 
problems encountered in the use of dis- 
cussion methods. 


Vocational Education 


On January 26 Professor Edwin A. Lee 
addressed a meeting in the interest of 
German refugees which was held at 
the Ethical Culture School, New York 


City. 


Professor Lee spoke before the Adult 
Education School of West Orange, 
N. J., on the evening of February 5. 
His topic was “Vocational Guidance 


for Our Children.” 


GUroyr 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang spoke at a meet- 
ing of the health education secretaries 
from the metropolitan area, held Jan- 
uary 12 at the National Tuberculosis 
Association office, New York City. 
She took as her topic “Child Growth 
and Development.” On January 19 Pro- 
fessor Strang spoke to the School of 
Library Science of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, on “The Librarian’s Con- 
tribution to the Improvement of Read- 
ing.” 


At the meeting of the Student Person- 
nel Administration Club held January 
11 at Seth Low Hall, Mrs. Louise T. 
Greeley, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, discussed student 
government as it functions in that uni- 
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versity. Following the discussion, Miss 
Odina Olson, dressed in Norwegian Cos- 
tume, sang a group of Norwegian folk- 
songs. Miss Olson is teacher of vocal 
music, University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and this year is a mem- 
ber of the major course in Student 
Personnel Administration. 

The following officers of the Club 
were elected for the Spring Session: 
president, Alfred D. Hinckley, assistant 
to the dean, School of Engineering, 
Columbia University; vice-president, 
Charlotte Wollaeger, teacher of speech 
and English, Shorewood High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary, Ruth C. 
Smith, recently graduated from Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.; and 
treasurer, John E. Nutting, formerly 
teacher of mathematics and science, 
High School, Las Vegas, N. M. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Professor Roy N. Anderson has been 
appointed one of the advisory editors of 
the Public Personnel Quarterly, pub- 
lished by the Civil Service Commission 
of the City of New York. 


On February 16 Professor Anderson 
will talk to the Counselors’ Association 
of Cleveland, which is composed of 
persons who are interested in guidance 
and personnel in schools, social serv- 
ice agencies, and the State Employment 
Service. 


At a meeting of the Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association on January 17, 
announcements were made regarding 
the national convention in St. Louis in 
February, and preliminary plans for the 
Thirteenth Annual Vocational Guid- 
ance Follies were discussed. 


| 
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PH 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


On January 8 Professor Jean Betzner 
spoke before the Plainfield, N. J., Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. Her 
topic was “Democracy and Its Applica- 
tion to the Primary School.” On January 
15 and 29 Professor Betzner spoke be- 
fore the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation group of Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Bristol, Conn., respectively. 


Professor Lois Coffey Mossman, who is 
a member of the Education Committee 
of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, attended an all-day 


conference on January 26 at the Henry 
Street Settlement. 


As a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Activity Experiment in 
New York City, Professor Mossman is 
giving some time to attending meet- 
ings of the committee where they are 
looking toward rounding out the ex- 
periment before the survey committee 
evaluates it next year. 


On December 26 and 27 Professor 
Ernest G. Osborne participated as a 
member of the Committee on Marriage 
and Family Research at the second 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations, which was 


held in Philadelphia. 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer spoke 
at the Miner Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, _. January 10, taking as her 
topic “Relating the Work of the Several 
Divisions of the Teachers College with 


Special Reference to the Laboratory 
School.” 


Mr. Galen Saylor, who is assisting in 
the department of Curriculum and 
Teaching, has accepted a position for 
the summer session at the University of 
Kansas, where he will be in charge of 
the Curriculum Laboratory. Mr. Wil- 
liam Alexander, former assistant in Cur- 
riculum and Teaching, will teach at the 
University of Colorado during the com- 
ing summer. 


Several members of the department of 
Curriculum and Teaching will take part 
in the survey of schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Professors H. L. Caswell, W. B. 
Featherstone, L. Thomas Hopkins, E. G. 
Osborne, and Florence B. Stratemeyer 
will study the organization of cur- 
riculum and teaching in that city. Mr. 
Roosevelt Basler, director of curriculum 
in the Tacoma, Wash., schools has 
secured a leave of absence in order to 
serve as research assistant in this branch 
of the survey. Mr. Maurice Wieting, 
former assistant in the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory at Teachers College will also 
serve as research assistant. 


Recent speakers at the Elementary Club 
Thursday Coffee Hour have been Dr. 
Inga Ola Helseth of William and Mary 
College and Dr. Lawrence K. Frank of 
the Macy Foundation. 


Social Science 


Professor Merle Curti and Professor 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., participated in the 
meetings of the American Historical 
Association at Washington, December 
28 to 30. Professor Curti will serve as 
chairman of the program committee for 
the meeting of this Association in New 
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York in December, 1940. He has also 
been elected to the Council and Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. 


Professor Curti addressed the members 
of the department of education at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., on 
January 5. The topic of his talk was 
“American Intellectual History as a 


Field of Research.” 


Professor Erling Hunt took part in a 
panel discussion sponsored jointly by 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the American Political 
Science Association in Washington on 
December 29. He also spoke before a 
joint meeting of the National Council 
and the American Historical Associa- 
tion on December 30. His topic was 
“The Place of European History in the 
School Program.” 


The revision of Professor Emeritus 
Henry Johnson’s Teaching of History 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
originally published in 1915, is sched- 
uled for early spring publication by 
The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Hunt spoke before the Long 
Island Association of Social Studies 
Teachers at Huntington on December 
7. His subject was “Teaching Democ- 
racy through the Schools.” 


Natural Sciences 


Professors Samuel Ralph Powers and 
F. L. Fitzpatrick attended the sessions of 
the winter meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Columbus, Ohio, the last 
week in December. Professor Powers 
spoke before Section Q of the Associa- 
tion on the subject “Evidences of the 
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Effects of Instruction on Thought, Feel- 
ing, and Action.” 


Early in December Professor Powers, 
Dr. Anita D. Laton, and Professor C. ¢. 
Furnas of Yale University, a former 
research associate in the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research in Science, spoke be- 
fore the General Science Association of 
New York at a meeting in the American 
Museum of Natural History. The gen- 
eral title for the entire program was 
“Science in Modern Living.” 


The Control of Organisms, by F. L. 
Fitzpatrick, is scheduled to appear dur- 
ing February. It is the third volume in 
the Science in Modern Living Series 
prepared in the Bureau of Educational 
Research in Science and published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


Dr. Laton and Dr. Edna W. Bailey, 
associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of California, have made the 
final revisions in the manuscript of “Sex 
Responsiveness, Mating, and Reproduc- 
tion,” the second of the Suggestions for 
Teaching Selected Material from the 
Field of Genetics in the Science in 
Modern Living Series. 


On December 28 Dr. Laton gave an 
address at the panel discussion held by 
the American Student Health Associa- 
tion in New York City. The program 
centered around the subject “Materials 
and Teaching Aids for Informational 
Hygiene at the College Level.” 


Professor G. S. Craig was a speaker on | 


the elementary science program of the 
Central Association of Science 

Mathematics Teachers at Chicago on 
November 24 and 25. He also addressed 
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the New York State Science Teachers 
Association and the New York State 
Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals at their meeting in Syracuse, 
N. Y., on December 28 and 29. 


English 


An experimental edition of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, the first volume in a 
series to be called The People’s Shake- 
speare, is being published by Simon and 
Schuster. Professor Henry W. Simon 
is the editor of the whole series and the 


special editor of this play. 


Professor Ida A. Jewett talked to the 
teachers of Rutherford, N. J., December 
13 on “Modern Trends in the Teaching 
of English.” 


Mr. Walter Ginsberg has completed a 
report on the effectiveness of phono- 
graph records as an aid to the teaching 
of Shakespeare. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning commissioned Mr. Ginsberg 
to prepare the report. 


“Films for High School English,” an 
article by Mr. Ginsberg, appeared in the 
January issue of The English Journal. 


Speech 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech, 
which was held in Chicago December 
27 to 29, Professor Magdalene Kramer 
was chairman of the program on Speech 
in Teachers Colleges, and led the dis- 
cussion of “The Place of Speech in a 
Teacher Education Program.” She like- 
Wise participated in a panel discussion 
of “Speech in the High School Cur- 
riculum.” Professor Kramer was elected 
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to the executive council of the Associa- 
tion. 


Professor George Adams Kopp ad- 
dressed the members of the American 
Speech Correction Association at their 
annual meeting. The subject of his talk 
was “Speech Correction in American 
Education.” 


Foreign Languages 


On January 10 Professor Frank Callcott 
acted as host at the Men’s Faculty Club 
for the annual meeting and dinner of 
the New York Chapter of the Adiron- 
dack Mountain Club. The principal 
feature of the evening was an address 
by Mr. W. G. Howard of the State 
Conservation Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Professor Callcott was a guest of honor 
at the meeting of the New York Clas- 
sical Club held at Barnard College on 
December 9. 


Music 


Professor Howard A. Murphy ad- 
dressed the In and About Music Edu- 
cators Club of New Haven, Conn., De- 
cember 9, taking as his topic “Creative 
Music.” 


Professor Norval L. Church, who is 
national president of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America, re- 
cently attended the executive commit- 
tee meeting of this organization and 
the meetings of the Music Teachers 
National Association, which were held 
in Kansas City. 


Professor Church resumed rehearsals of 
the Riverside Symphony Orchestra on 
January 31. 
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Professor M. A. Dresskell is now re- 
hearsing, in collaboration with Dr. 
Milton Smith, a ballad opera, “Mr. 
Peps.” The first performance will be 
given on February 22 in Earl Hall, 
Columbia University. The opera will 
have a run of ten evening performances 
and a matinee. 


Professor Dresskell will be the viola 
d’amore soloist at a performance of the 
Vocal Art Ensemble under the direc- 
tion of Caro Carapetyan at the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on February 16. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Ray Faulkner attended a tea 
given by the Association of First As- 
sistants in Fine Arts on January 9 at the 
Barbizon Hotel, New York City. He 
discussed the problem of entrance 
credits. 


On January 23 Professor Faulkner par- 
ticipated in a round table discussion on 
subjects related to interior design and 
decoration held by the American In- 
stitute of Decorators at its annual 
conference in New York City. 


Professor Faulkner was chairman of a 
meeting called “Saturday Mornings at 
Ten” held by the Progressive Education 
Association, New York City, on Jan- 
uary 27. He led the discussion of the 
report of the Music and Art High 
School of New York City on its pro- 
gram. 


The sixth Fine Arts Annual, sponsored 
by members of the Fine Arts staff, will 
be published early in April by the 
Bureau of Publications. The entire 
number will be devoted to Art Appre- 
ciation. 
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Household Arts and Sciences 


Professor Lillian H. Locke will speak at 
the meeting of the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education 
Association in St. Louis, Mo., on Feb- 
ruary 24. Her topic will be “Clothes | 
Which Satisfy Preferences, Purposes, | 
and Purse.” 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner has been 
appointed to the editorial board of The 
National Business Education Quarterly, 

a publication of the Department of 
Business Education of the National 
Education Association. He has also been 
appointed a member of the Special Com- 
mission in Business Education which is | 
being sponsored by the Eastern Com- | 
mercial Teachers Association, and will | 
serve on the Joint Committee on Tests 
in Business Education sponsored by the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education. 


An article by Professor Forkner entitled 
“The Responsibility of Business Educa- 
tion in Solving Youth’s Problems” ap- | 
peared in Commercial Education, a bul- 
letin published by the Whitewater 
State Teachers College, and one on | 
“Federal Aid for Vocational Business | 
Training” was published in the January 
issue of Education. 


Physical Education 


Professor W. L. Hughes attended meet- 
ings at Syracuse, N. Y., in December 1s 
a member of two state committecs- | 
one on Certification in Health, Phys- 
cal Education, Recreation and Safety; 
the other on Social Hygiene Education. 
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On December 28 Professor Hughes 

ke at the national convention in New 
York City of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association. His topic was 
“What Form of National Athletic Or- 
ganization Would Best Serve the Small 
Colleges?” On December 29 Professor 
Hughes was chairman of a round table 
discussion of “Physical Education and 
the Educated Citizen.” 


Dr 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Horace Mann School 


Scrolls bearing the names of one hun- 
dred thirty-eight graduates of the 
Horace Mann Schools, 1891-1935, 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in college 
were presented to the Schools by Dr. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New York 
and President of the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa, at a ceremony in 
the library of Horace Mann School on 
January 11. They were accepted by 
Professor Rollo G. Reynolds for the 
Girls’ High School and Dr. Charles C. 
Tillinghast for the Boys’ High School. 
Dean William F. Russell, graduate of 
Horace Mann School in the class of 
1907, Phi Beta Kappa, Cornell Univer- 
sity, presided. Brief speeches were made 
by Elspeth Davies, Horace Mann, 1934, 
Phi Beta Kappa, Barnard, and Dwight 
Miner, Horace Mann, 1922, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Columbia. 
Faculty members belonging to Phi 
Beta Kappa who acted as hosts and 
at a reception for returning 
students were Miss Helen Atkinson, 
Dr. Cecile White Flemming, and Dr. 
Ina Craig Sartorius. Misses Faith Fitch, 
Dorothy Hughes, and Marguerite 
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Tamblyn served. The Boys’ School was 
represented by Mr. William Nagle and 
Mr. Harry Mather. 


Lincoln School 


During the Winter Session Professor 
Lester Dix and members of the staff 
of Lincoln School offered the course 
Education 211L, Experimental Schools 
at Work. Mrs. Arensa Sondergaard has 
participated also in the extramural 
course Education em211B, The Place of 
Techniques in an Activity School, which 
is given at White Plains, N. Y. 


An article by Dr. N. Eldred Bingham 
entitled “A Simple Respiration Appa- 
ratus for Use in Studying the Energy 
Needs of the Body” appeared in the 
December issue of The American Biol- 
ogy Teacher. 

Dr. Bingham read a paper on “Teach- 
ing Nutrition in Biology Classes” at the 
December meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
of the National Association of Biology 
teachers. At the meeting of Section Q 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science he read a paper 
on “A Technique for Validating Tests.” 


Development of a Course in the Physical 
Sciences, by H. Emmett Brown, has 
been published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations of Teachers College. An article 
by Dr. Brown, “Man and His Uni- 
verse,” appeared in a recent issue of 
The Nation’s Schools. 


Mr. Hubert M. Evans has served as 
secretary to the executive committee of 
the governing board of the Cooperative 
Bureau for Teachers. He has partici- 
pated also in Education 300Cx1, Ad- 
vanced Curriculum and Teaching Prob- 
lems Relating to the Field. 
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Gray 
THE LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer attended 
the midwinter meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Chicago, 
December 27 to 29. 


Professor Witmer began work on the 
survey of library personnel and pro- 
fessional training agencies in Tennessee 
on January 2. She will remain in Ten- 
nessee until March 1. 


Three members of the Library staff, 
Misses Ethel M. Feagley, Eleanor M. 
Dye, and Christine Gilbert, spent a day 
in Metuchen, N. J., visiting the school 
and public libraries as part of the cur- 
riculum study begun last year. 


The November issue of Classroom 
Literature, “Books for the Christmas 
Stocking, Small in Size and Small in 
Price,” was an attempt to answer the 
demand for inexpensive books for 
Christmas gifts, and no book costing 
more than $1.00 was included. The list 
did not take into consideration inex- 
pensive and pocket size editions of 
well-known classics, but rather empha- 
sized the well-made and nicely printed 
books which, because of their small size, 
are less expensive than larger books. 


The December issue of The Library 
Consultant Book List, entitled “Sources 
of Biographical Information,” lists the 
biographical dictionaries and cyclo- 
pedias in Teachers College Library most 
frequently consulted. “Youth in the 
World Today” is the title of the Jan- 
uary issue. This is a selected list of 
recent books and bibliographies on the 
problems of youth which are available 
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in the Library. Single issues of this pub- 
lication are five cents; the subscription 
price is fifty cents for ten issues, 


Professor Carter Alexander contributed 
an article entitled “Criteria for Evaluat. 
ing Instruction in the Use of Library 
Materials” to The Elementary School 
Journal for December. Criteria are listed 
and explained and then applied to an 
actual school system. 


Early in December Professor Alexander 
attended a meeting of the Awards Com- 
mittee of the American Educational 
Research Association held in Chicago. 


Professor Alexander has been reading 
final manuscript for a section of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
He is a member of the editorial board 
for the project, which is headed by 
Professor W. S. Monroe of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Gray 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments reported by the Office of 
Placement Service in the December 
Recorp: 


Field, George Albert, teacher of “4 
lish, Massanutten Academy, Woodstoc 
Va. 

Fleming, Dorothy Corwin (BS. 1936), 
teacher of second grade, Milwaukee Uni- 
versity School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fleming, Helen A. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of science, School of the Holy Child, 
Suffern, N. Y. 

Foley, Henry (A.M. 1939), teacher of 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. For initial registrations cover 
ing three years no fee is charged. For infor: 
mation write to the Placement Office for its book 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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ish and social studies, Normandy Resi- 
dent and Day School, Miami Beach, Fla. 

y, Edmond M., instructor in Eng- 

lish, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 


ass. 
Garrison, William Lloyd, teacher of 
ish, Short Hills Country Day School, 
Short Hills, N. J. 
Gehri, Lillian (A.M. 1934), primary su- 
isor, State Teachers College, Emporia, 


Giersberg, Kathryn Stewart ( B.S. 1939), 
head of home economics department, Villa 
Maria College, Erie, Pa. 

Gilbert, Ethel (A.M. 1939), educational 
director, Allegheny Hospital School of 
Nursing, Allegheny, Pa. 

Given, Elizabeth (B.S. 1921), house 


r and dietitian, Neighborhood Cen- 
ter, Phil adelphia, Pa. 

Gordon, Mordecai Henry (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of special class, Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Graeff, Lella A., teacher of kindergarten, 
Country Day School, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Grant, E. Louise (A.M. 1938), dean of 
school of nursing, Medical College of Vir- 
inia, and director of St. Philip’s Hospital 
School of Nursing, Richmond, Va. 

Graves, Blanche (B.S. 1925), director of 
nursing education, State Board of Nurse 
Examiners, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Grey, Grace G. (A.M. 1931), director, 
School of Nursing, French Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Griffin, Mary M., supervisor of cafe- 
terias, Public Schools, Auburn, N. Y. 

Griffith, Caroline (A.M. 1937), director 
of dormitories, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Gring, Anna (B. S. 1937), assistant direc- 
tor of the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing. 

Groves, Sarah (B.S. 1933), assistant prin- 
+ School of Nursing, Mountainside 

ospital, Montclair, N. J. 

Hackman, Vera R. (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of lish and housemother, Pine Moun- 
= ement School, Pine Mountain, 

y. 
Hagesfeld, Jean D., teacher of crippled 
children’s room, Irving School, Quincy, Ill. 

Hall, Beatrice (BS. 1936), primary 
teacher, _ _— School of St. Mary, 

ity, L. 1. 
Hall, Thelma M. (A.M. 1928), instructor 
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in home economics, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Harman, John L., personnel director, 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 

Harrington, Burritt Clark (A.M. 1917), 
president, Cazenovia Seminary and Junior 
College, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Hart, Margaret A., first and second 
grade teacher, Sessions Practice School, 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Haycock, Grace (B.S. 1939), superin- 
tendent of nurses, Woman’s Hospital, New 
York City. 

Hays, Donald O. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of English, Woodmere Academy, Wood- 
mere, N. Y. 

Heath, Alfred W., 
School, Dumont, N. J. 

Helff, Bernice, sixth grade critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

Hester, Donovan (A.M. 1937), home ad- 
viser, Home Bureau, Menard-Cass Com- 
pany, Tallula, Ill. 

Hill, Susan B. (A.M. 1930), dean of 
women, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Hoenninger, John C., Jr., teacher of 
social sciences, St. Johns Military School, 
Ossining, N. Y. 

Holt, Marjorie F., teacher of English, 
Kent School, Denver, Colo. 

Horton, Janis T. (B.S. 1935), primary 
teacher, Lincoln School, Cranford, N. J. 

Howe, Mildred C. (B.S. 1933), third 
- teacher, Seaman Avenue Grade 

hool, Freeport, L. I. 

Howell, William R., Jr., teacher of so- 
cial studies, Junior High School, Brad- 
ford, Vt. 

Howland, Esther, house manager, En- 
gineering Woman's Club, New York City. 

Hubbard, Robert E. (A.M. 1930), critic 
teacher in biology and general science, 
Greenville High School and East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Hunter, John, teacher of English, Junior- 
Senior High School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Ingram, Ruth (A.M. 1924), director, 
School of Nursing, Touro Infirmary, New 
Orleans, La. 

Jachles, Ann D., manager of tea room, 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Jensen, Edna (M.A. 1935), educational 
director, Saginaw General Hospital, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Jensen, Frances (A.M. 1939), head of 


principal, 


High 
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home economics department, College of 
Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Johns, Mary A. (A.M. 1939), director of 
home training and recreation, Greta- Theo 
House, Roslyn, L. I. 

Johnson, Leone M. (A.M. 1938), direc- 
tor of guidance, High School, Port Jervis, 
i a 

Johnson, Theresa O. (B.S. 1936), super- 
intendent of nurses and principal, School 
of Nursing, Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Johnson, Vivian H. (A.M. 1917), first 
_— critic teacher, State Teachers Col- 
ege, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Jones, Alice E. (A.M. 1939), dean of 
girls, Senior High School, Galesburg, Ill. 

Kaeser, Marion (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in home economics, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Kamner, Mildred E., teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, Miss Beard’s School, 
Orange, N. J. 

Kellogg, Alonzo C. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of social studies and director of guidance, 
High School, Pemberton, N. J. 

Kendall, Robert E., Jr., teacher of Eng- 
lish, The Out-of-Door School, Sarasota, 
Fla. 

King, Emily A., state supervisor of home 
economics, Dover, Del. 

Kinney, Beatrice C. (B.S. 1935), surgical 
supervisor, Samaritan Hospital, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Kinney, Marvel Lee (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in art, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Kohler, Alice (B.S. 1939), instructor in 
science, School of Nursing, St. Barnabas 
Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

Lamont, Margaret, teacher of English, 
Laurel School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 

Larke, George (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
fine arts, Milton School, Milton, Del. 

Lautz, Amalia (B.S. 1920), nutritional con- 
sultant, Michigan Department of Health, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Lazenby, Frances, therapeutic dietitian, 
New York Post Graduate Hospital, New 
York City. 

Lawrence, Harriet D., teacher of Eng- 
lish, Norman Junior College, Norman 
Park, Ga. 

Leonard, Eugenie A. (A.M. 1935), con- 
sultant in guidance service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Loveless, Verna B. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of home economics, Junior-Senior High 
School, Boonton, N. J. 

Lynch, Elizabeth D. (A.M. 1936), senior 
kindergarten teacher, Day School, Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, New York City, 

Lyons, Mary E. (A.M. 1935), assistant 
professor of home economics, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charles. 
ton, Il. 

McBride, Mary F., executive secretary, 
business and professional department, 
Y.W.C.A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCleery, Samuel R. (B.S. 1938), super- 
intendent, Jefferson Farm School, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

McCown, Viana (A.M. 1929), principal, 
School of Nursing, White Cross Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

McEwan, Dora (BS. 1938), nursing ans 
instructor, Central School for Nurses, 
Faxton Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 

McFadyen, Christiana (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in history, The Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

McPherson, Margaret E. (A.M. 1933), 
director of junior high school social 
studies, Demonstration School, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 

McVeety, Ethel (A.M. 1924), instructor 
in clothing, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mabry, Carrie Mae, teacher of home 
economics, Barber-Scotia Junior College, 
Concord, N. C. 

Mantz, Harold C. (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in fine arts, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Massey, Lucy E. (A.M. 1931), director 
of nursing, Eastern Area, American Red 
Cross. 

Mathieson, Alfred H., Jr. (A.M. 1939), 
assistant in physics and general science, | 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. — 

Matthews, Grace (B.S. 1938), pediatric 
supervisor, St. Luke’s Hospital, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Mayer, Margaret (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of third grade, Public School, Manhasset, 
N. Y. 

Melgaard, Kennett G. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of science and mathematics, High 
School, Blunt, S. D. ; 

Meroney, Mildred (A.M. 1936), assistant 
professor of home economics, Bridgewater. 
College, Bridgewater, Va. 
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Meyer, Frances E. (A.M. 1939), field 
worker, Board of Child Welfare, Nassau 
County, Garden City, L. I. 

Miller, Eugenia (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
lish, Bobo School, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Miller, Mary I., teacher of English and 
journalism, High School, Benton Harbor, 

Mich. ; 

Miller, Melba M., special class teacher, 
Sterne Bronson School, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

Minehan, James, teacher of history and 
athletic coach, Horace Mann School for 
Boys, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Mills, Richard (A.M. 1936), regional 
secretary for student Y.M.C.A., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Monroe, Margaret E. (A.M. 1939), li- 
brarian, New York Public Library, New 
York City. 

Moore, Dorothy E. B. (B.S. 1939), 
science instructor, Mountainside Hospital, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Morris, Mabel, English critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 

Morris, Sadie O., head of department of 
home economics, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, IIl. 

Morse, Caroline E. (A.M. 1939), pri- 
mary teacher, American School, Aruba, 
West Indies. 

Moser, Anna Catherine, dean of women, 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon. 
Mont. 

Moser, Helen (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
home economics, New Mexico State Col- 
lege, State College, N. M. 

Moser, Ruth (B.S. 1933), superintendent 
of nurses and principal, School of Nursing, 
Geisinger Memorial Hospital, Danville, Pa. 

Oberlin, Elise Virginia, teacher of home 
_— Central School, Red Hook, 

Olmstead, Paul (B.S. 1939), assistant 
project manager, National Youth Admin- 
istration Resident Center, Barker, N. Y. 

Olsen, John (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
art, Elementary School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

OReilly, Winifred M. (B.S. 1939), nur- 
sery school and kindergarten teacher, Ma- 
neg Apartments Kindergarten, New York 


Orlando, Petra (B.S. 1933), instructor in 
science, Youngstown Hospital, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

O'Rourke, Thomas J. (A.M. 1936), head 


/ 


of science department, Seton Hall Prepara- 
tory School, South Orange, N. J. 

Owen, Alva Anne (A.M. 1939), asso- 
ciate specialist in child development and 
parent education, Home Economics Exten- 
sion Service, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
lil. 

Owens, Mary F., fifth grade teacher, 
Fieldston Lower School, New York City. 

Paddock, Elizabeth G. (A.M. 1936), 
assistant professor of education, and direc- 
tor of nursery school, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

Palen, F. Craig, teacher of English and 
Journalism, High School, Wellesley, Mass. 

Parsons, Mary R., dietitian, St. Luke's 
Home for Aged, New York City. 

Patnales, Dorothy Ann, teacher of home 
economics, High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Patrick, Baxter S. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English, Junior High School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Pearson, Helen (A.M. 1939), specialist 
in home economics extension, University 
of Wisconsin, Agriculture Extension, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Peckham, Beatrice M.C. (B.S. 1928), 
teacher of art, Chancellor Avenue School, 
Irvington, N. J. 

Pensinger, Ella L. (B.S. 1931), assistant 
director, National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, New York City. 

Phillips, Elisabeth C. (A.M. 1935), edu- 
cational assistant, Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Service, New York City. 

Perle, Ruth (B.S. 1939), second grade 
teacher, Putnam Valley Central School, 
R.F.D. No. 2, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Pinkerton, Margaret (B.S. 1937), dean, 
School of Nursing, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Prindiville, Marguerite (B.S. 1939), 
nurse-director, Public Health Nursing Or- 
ganization of Eastchester, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Pullen, Bertha (A.M. 1939), superinten- 
dent of nurses, Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reuter, Magda (B.S. 1939), instruc- 
tor in nursing arts, State Hospital, Central 
Islip, N. Y. 

Reyburn, Myra Hoy (A.M. 1939), head 
of home economics department, High 
School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Roberson, Mary Esther (A.M. 1938), 
instructor in home economics, Furman 
University, Greenville, S. C. 
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Roberts, Mildred Barr (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant professor of home management, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Robinson, Walter G., Jr. (A.M. 1939), 
fifth grade teacher, Trinity School, New 
York City. 

Rogers, Annie (B.S. 1936), educational 
director, State Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 

Rogers, Dorothy V. (A.M. 1926), direc- 
tor, School of Nursing and Nursing Serv- 
ice, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

Rogerson, Dell (B.S. 1932), science in- 
structor, School of Nursing, Yonkers Gen- 
eral Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Rohde, Henry T., teacher of physics, 
High School, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Rohrer, Helen, teacher of clothing and 
textiles, High School, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Rood, Dorothy H. (Ph.D. 1935), asso- 
ciate professor and director of public health 
nursing, Loyola University Medical School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roper, Margaret (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Marietta, 
Ga. 

Rose, Helen, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. 

Rosebrough, Marjorie 
teacher of art, Junior 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Rosenquist, Willard (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of art, High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Rowland, Minnie Lee, first grade critic, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Ryan, Mary E. (B.S. 1939), instructor in 
science, Englewood Hospital School of 
Nursing, Englewood, N. J. 

Salsman, Lillian V. (A.M. 1935), direc- 
tor of nursing, Hastings State Hospital, 
Ingleside, Neb. 

Saunders, Lulu A. (B.S. 1930), director, 
Kahler Hospital School of Nursing, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Schafer, Louise E. (B.S. 1939), instruc- 
tor in public health nursing, Evanston 
Hospital, Evanston, Ill. 

Schreck, Marion E. (B.S. 1938), instruc- 
tor, School of Nursing, Spencer Hospital, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Schrock, K. May (B.S. 1937), educa- 
tional director, Philipsburg State Hospital 
School of Nursing, Philipsburg, Pa. 

Schumacher, Muriel (A.M. 1937), ele- 
mentary grade teacher, National Cathedral 
School, Washington, D. C. 


(A.M. 1939), 
High School, 
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Schweizer, Emma (A.M. 1938), head of 
English department, St. Andrew’s Priory, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Searles, Warren B. (A.M. 1933), instruc- 
tor in science, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 

Sears, C. B. (A.M. 1938), teacher of social 
science, High School, Winder, Ga. 

Seed, Ruth (A.M. 1939), group work 
secretary, Y.W.C.A., Montgomery, Ala. 

Sellman, John L., teacher of English, 
High School, Sayville, L. I. 

Sharp, Anne Kendrick (A.M. 1932), di- 
rector of The Pre-School, Brookside 
School, Montclair, N. J. 

Shaw, Minnie A. (B.S. 1932), educa- 
tional director, Central School for Nurses, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Sherman, Merrill B., teacher of English 
and dramatics, Brantwood Hall School, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Sherrill, Katherine (A.M. 1939), assistant 
to assuciate director of student personnel 
in charge of welfare, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Shorter, Ruth T. (A.M. 1935), instruc- 
tor in clothing, Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Simpson, Violet LaVera, dietitian, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Sinclair, Cecilla (B.S. 1938), instructor 
in nursing arts, School of Nursing, Read- 
ing Hospital, Reading, Pa. 

Sister M. Domitilla (A.M. 1935), super- 
intendent, St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Smith, J. B., head of art department, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Smith, Martha Ruth (A.M. 1931), pro- 
fessor of nursing education, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Rosleigh Marie, teacher of mathe- 
matics, Salem Academy, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Snodgrass, Olive James, assistant in 
household management, The Cathedral 
School, Washington, D. C. ; 

Sparger, Alma M. (A.M. 1935), imstruc- 
tor in art, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. ; 

Spargo, Beatrice (B.S. 1932), OY. 
tendent, Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 

Spencer, Constance (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of science, Savage School of Physical Edu- 
cation, New York City. 

Stenson, Helen Elaine, supervisor of 
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rural student teaching, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, Ill. 

Stevenson, Ailsie M. (A.M. 1921), itiner- 
ant teacher trainer, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 

one, Bertha L. (A.M. 1938), super- 
visor of observation and practice teaching, 
The Wheelock School, Boston, Mass. 

Street, Roy F. (Ph.D. 1931), visiting pro- 
fessor of education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Taaffe, Dorothy B. (A.M. 1939), head of 
speech department, Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. 

Taylor, Cymbel (A.M. 1930), instructor 
in clothing, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

Taylor, Edgar A., Jr., teacher of Eng- 
lish and social studies, State Street School, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Taylor, Ruth G. (A.M. 1929), staff 
member of International Health Division, 
Rockefeller Foundation, Paris, France. 

Teel, Lora (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
social studies and English, High School, 
Manhasset, L. I. 

Thomas, Pearl, head of home economics 
department, Junior-Senior High School, 
Newark, Del. 

Thompson, La Verne (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in microbiology, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Thurston, Flora Mildred (A.M. 1938), 
kindergarten director, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 

immons, Kathryn Jane, teacher of 
home economics, Plain Township School, 
New Albany, Ohio. 

Timmons, William M. (Ph.D. 1939), 
assistant professor of speech, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vale, Emily A. (B.S. 1930), instructor 
in home nursing and hygiene, Christopher 
Columbus High School, New York City. 

Van Horn, Edna M. (A.M. 1932), assis- 
tant emg of household administra- 
tion, School of Home Economics, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Vickery, Gavena C. (A.M. 1938), nursery 
and kindergarten teacher, Miss O'Neill's 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

_ Vizay, Marian (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in clothing, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Vreeland, Gladys (B.S. 1939), educa- 
tional director, Children’s Hospital, School 
of Nursing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wagner, Charles A., teacher of science 
and shop, Woodbridge Country Day 
School, Woodbridge, Conn. 

Ward, Nancy F. (A.M. 1938), nursery 
school teacher, Day School, Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York City. 

Warfield, Marguerite D. (A.M. 1938), 
instructor in science, McLean Hospital 
School of Nursing, Waverly, Mass. 

Weingart, Mary Ruth (A.M. 1937), 
second grade teacher, Hockaday School, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Wells, John C., teacher of science, Walt 
Whitman School, New York City. 

Welsh, Margaret (A.M. 1928), superin- 
tendent of nurses and principal, School of 
Nursing, Temple University Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Welz, Carl J., fifth and sixth grade 
teacher, Brookside School, Montclair, N. J. 

Wendelken, Ruth, instructor in art, Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 

Weston, Alice A. (B.S. 1929), director 
of nursing, Reading Hospital, Reading, Pa. 

Whipple, Anna Grace (A.M. 1938), 
consultant, Bureau of Health, State of 
Maine. 

Williamson, Clara C., teacher of social 
studies and English, High School, Van 
Hornesville, N. Y. 

Wilson, Eleanor M. (B.S. 1939), primary 
teacher, Public Schools, Shreveport, La. 

Wilson, Jennie L. (A.M. 1938), dietitian, 
Teachers College and Normal School, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Wivel, Elizabeth C. (B.S. 1935), director 
of nurses and principal, School of Nursing, 
Grant Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

Wolf, Ilse Hildegarde, itinerant teacher 
trainer, State Department of Vocational 
Homemaking, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Tex. 

Wones, Carolyn (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of mathematics and counselor, High 
School, Lead, S. D. 

Wood, Winnigene (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of home economics, East High School, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Woods, Carrie M. (A.M. 1929), director 
of nurses, Louisville City Hospital, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Wright, Neva Marie, teacher of drama- 
tic art, Edgewood Park Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Yost, Mary E. (A.M. 1938), cafeteria 
manager, Public Schools, Guntersville, Ala. 
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Zimmerman, Irene (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of history, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Zischkau, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1939), first 
grade teacher, Public School, Roxana, Ill. 

Zuill, Frances (A.M. 1921), director of 
home economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


The following are recent appointments 
of Teachers College Alumni reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Adams, Doris S., teacher of typewriting, 
Miller Secretarial School, New York City. 

Alpaugh, Mavis R., supervisor of vocal 
music, Public Schools, Dumont, N. J. 

Ave, Harold C. (A.M. 1932), athletic 
director, Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. 

Baker, Harriett M. (A.M. 1937), super- 
visor of elementary physical education, 
Public Schools, Portsmouth, Va. 

Batchelder, Bernice (A.M. 1934), director 
of apprentice teaching, State Normal 
School, Johnson, Vt. 

Beaver, Preston (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
health and physical education, Kenwood 
High School, Rapseburg, Md. 

Beloof, E. R. (A.M. 1939), director of 
instrumental music, High School, Lawrence, 
b. 4. 

Bingham, Alfred Jepson, assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

Bolles, Robert S. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in music, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Bond, Alice C. (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
physical education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Bond, Elden A. (A.M. 1935), instructor 
in educational psychology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bonney, Charlotte (A.M. 1928), executive 
secretary, Sullivan County Health Associa- 
tion, Monticello, N. Y. 

Borland, Helen B. (A.M. 1931), assistant 
professor of commercial science, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Bornmann, Ruth (A.M. 1932), assistant 
professor of physical education, Danbury 
State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 

Buck, Stuart H., instructor in French and 
Spanish, Portland Junior College, Portland, 
Me. 

Bush, Helen E., staff member of Music 
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Division, Library of Congress, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

Carlson, Charles, teacher of commercial 
subjects, Empire State School, New York 
City. 

Case, Adelaide McAlpin (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of physical education, High School, 
Elmira Heights, N. Y. 

Chambre, Ulysses G. (A.M. 1937), 
director of music, State Teachers College, 
Cheyney, Pa. 

Clements, Ruth, director, School of 
Nursing, Mountainside Hospital, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Cohen, Sarah R. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knoll School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Collins, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of commercial subjects, Greenville Con- 
solidated School, Greenville, Me. 

Cooper, Homer E. (Ph.D. 1924), presi- 
dent, Blue Ridge College, New Windsor, 
Md. 

Cope, Patricia Jean, teacher of Latin and 
Spanish, Robert Louis Stevenson School, 
New York City. 

Corbin, Hyman D. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of health and physical education and 
science, Public School, Bethpage, L. I. 

Cowan, Charles T. (A.M. 1936), prin- 
cipal, Ocean Grove School, Ocean Grove, 
N. J. 

Cowdrick, Ruth E., instructor in French, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Eero W., teacher of band and 
orchestra, Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davidson, Nora P. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of typewriting, High School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Davies, Dorothy Ruth (A.M. 1932), a 
sistant professor of physical education, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Car- 
bondale, Ill. 

Davis, Margaret (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
physical education, High Schools, Catons- 
ville, Randallstown, Sparrows Point, Md. 

DeJarnette, Reven Sims, director of music 
education, State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pa. : 

Deutscher, Jacob Noel (A.M. 1937), 
structor in German and social studies, Mon- 
mouth Junior College, Long Branch, N. J. 

Ebey, George W., instructor im ele- 
mentary education, State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. ; 

Edwards, William L. (A.M. 1938), ditec- 
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tor of vocal music, Senior High School and 
Junior College, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Ewing, Irene V. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
music and auditorium in elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Norwood, Ohio. 

Farmer, Ray A. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
typewriting and bookkeeping, Fergus 
County High School, Lewistown, Mont. 

Frank, Helen, registrar and instructor in 
commercial education, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Gaess, Theodore E., teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, Junior-Senior High 
School, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Gamel, Oscar Y. (A.M. 1937), principal, 
Junior High School, Springfield, Mass. 

George, Louis C. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of health and physical education, High 
School, Catonsville, Md. 

Geriak, Nicholas (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
vocal and instrumental music, High School, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 

Glenn, Jane (A.M. 1939), teacher of in- 
strumental and vocal music, Public Schools, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Hanna, J. Marshall (A.M. 1935), assistant 

rofessor of business education, Mary 

Nashington College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Hargrave, Thelma M. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of elementary education, Dover 
State College, Dover, Del. 

Hawkins, Edward W., instructor in 
Classics, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Hemmer, Grace M. (A.M. 1938), super- 
visor of music and art, High School, 
Charlottesville, Ind. 

Hickerson, J. Allen (A.M. 1929), director 
of Training Schools, New Haven State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 

Hill, Wilhelmina (Ed.D. 1939), assistant 
professor of education, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

Holmes, Wilbur T. (A.M. 1939), band 
director, High School, Alexandria, La. 

Holstein, Clara Belle, instructor in 
science, School of Nursing, Mercer Hos- 
pital, Trenton, N. J. 

Jackson, Helen P. (B.S. 1939), assistant 
science teacher, Central Nursing School, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

Jarvis, Sylvia Abbie (A.M. 1939), head 
of Latin and French departments, Barton 
Academy, Barton, Vt. 

Kellner, Ann Marie (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in physical education, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 


Klugh, Mary Alice, music supervisor in 
elementary grades, Cameron School, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Lewis, Elizabeth V. (A.M. 1937), assistant 
professor of physical education, Burris 
Demonstration School, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 

Lorens, Leonard C., instructor in ac- 
counting, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, 
Mass. 

McElwain, Helen (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in physical education, East Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Greenville, N. C. 

McHugh, Gelolo, instructor in psychol- 
ogy, Barnard College, Columbia University. 

McKenzie, James S. (A.M. 1937), super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Quincy, Ill. 

Madden, Richard (Ph.D. 1931), associate 
professor of education, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, Calif. 

Magee, Paul R. (A.M. 1934), head of 
music department, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Miss. 

Malcolm, Janet Liddell (A.M. 1939), 
senior teacher, Stevens Secretarial School, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Means, D. G. (A.M. 1939), director of 
athletics, Jackson and Elm Street Schools, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Miles, Laura, second grade teacher, Car- 
teret School for Boys, West Orange, N. J. 

Oswald, C. Jeanette (B.S. 1923), health 
adviser and hostess, Atherton Hall, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Pineda, Emilio R., teacher of Spanish, 
La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, L. I. 

Priesing, Elwood R., head of fine arts 
department, Ranger Junior College, Ranger, 
Tex. 

Purrington, Hilda (A.M. 1939), director 
of health education, Y.W.C.A., Newark, 
ae 

Race, Madeline (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in physical education, Judson College, 
Marion, Ala. 

Reese, William (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
physical education, High School, Coplay, 
Pa. 

Reynolds, Alma A., teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Stillwater, Okla. 

Robinson, Donald B. (A.M. 1939), direc- 
tor of music, St. Joseph and Waterproof 
High Schools, St. Joseph, La. 

Russell, Helen Annette (A.M. 1938), 
director of music, State Normal School, 
Johnson, Vt. 
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Scherini, Ingrid, teacher of dance, Placer 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Auburn, Calif. 

Schneider, Edythe, instructor in voice, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Shapiro, Irving J., bursar, Monmouth 
Junior College, Long Branch, N. J. 

Shaw, Charles R., instructor in com- 
mercial subjects, McKeown Secretarial 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

Shaw, John Howard (Ed.D. 1939), assist- 
ant professor of physical education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Simpson, Ray H. (Ph.D. 1938), assistant 
professor of psychology, University of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 

Sleicher, Carol (A.M. 1939), assistant in 
psychology department, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Smalley, Madeline (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in physical education and English, 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, N. C. 

Smith, Ann Avery, assistant professor of 
hygiene and physical education, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Smith, George Baxter (Ph.D. 1935), asso- 
ciate professor of education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Smith, Leonora A. (A.M. 1923), assistant 
=— of education, Western Carolina 

eachers College, Cullowhee, N. C. 

Smith, Velma Olive (A.M. 1933), in- 
structor in music, Training School, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 

Snavely, Edwin Russell (A.M. 1938), 
head football coach, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Spiesman, Mildred C., instructor in 
physical education, Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Spreen, Hildegard L. (A.M. 1936), in- 
structor in physical education and dance, 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Stahle, Pauline Elizabeth, school and 
community nurse, Newington, Conn. 

Stanley, William O., Jr. (A.M. 1936), 
assistant professor of education, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Stratford, William David (A.M. 1939), 
instructor in education, University of Cin. 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. ° 

Stratton, Gus (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
French and history, High School, Dover, 
Del. 

Strickland, Ruth G. (Ph.D. 1938), assist. 
ant professor of education, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Taylor, Katherine W. (Ed.D. 1937), in- 
structor in psychology, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Templeton, Winifred W., teacher of 
commercial subjects, Central School, Van 
Hornesville, N. Y. 

Thomas, Margaret I., music supervisor, 
Public Schools, Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Tiedeman, M. Ruth (A.M. 1932), assist- 
ant professor of elementary education, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 

Twedt, Vera J., teacher of French, High 
School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Vaughan, Burtis F., Jr., teacher of Latin 
and music, Brewster Academy, Wolfeboro, 
N. H. 

Walter, John T. (A.M. 1939), associate 
professor of commercial education, West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West 
Liberty, W. Va. 

Wear, Carlos L., director of physical 
education, Junior High School, Poma City, 
Okla. 

Welch, Lorna Virginia (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in commercial education, Cottey 
College, Nevada, Mo. 


White, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1937), in- 


structor in health education, Extension 
Division, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
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Dr. Charles R. Atherton (Ed.D. 1936), 
professor of mathematics, Hershey Jun- 
ior College, Hershey, Pa., was elected 
secretary of the mathematics division 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Harrisburg, December 26 to 28. 


Mr. E. I. F. Williams (A.M. 1920) has 
been appointed registrar of Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. During the 
autumn Mr. Williams delivered an il- 
lustrated lecture on “One Hundred 
Years of State Teacher Education in 
America” before a meeting of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
D. C., and Maryland State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, Md. 


Mr. Raymond Dean Chadwick (A.M. 
1924) has completed twelve years as 
dean of Duluth Junior College, Duluth, 
Minn. In June, 1939 the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws was conferred upon Mr. 
Chadwick by his Alma Mater, Frank- 
lin College. 


Dr. Truman L. Kelley (Ph.D. 1914) 
published recently through The Mac- 
millan Company The Kelley Statistical 
Tables. During the 1939 summer ses- 
sion Dr. Kelley taught courses in edu- 
cational measurement at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Miss Frances Zuill (A.M. 1921) began 


in September her duties as director of 
home economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Dr. Elmer H. Garinger (Ph.D. 1936), 
principal of Central High School, Char- 
lotte, N. C., contributed two chapters 
to Administrative Practices in Large 
High Schools, a new publication of The 
American Book Company. Nine other 
principals of large high schools co- 
operated in the preparation of this 
volume. 


Miss Katharine H. Hall (A.M. 1911) is 
the author of A Book of Fun, a sup- 
plementary primary reader in the Chil- 
dren’s Bookshelf Series published by 
Ginn and Company. 


Miss Ethel Louise Hatchett (A.M. 
1926) has held the position of associate 
professor of education in Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, Tex., for 
the past four years. In the summer of 
1936 the Demonstration School was or- 
ganized under her supervision. 


Miss Edith Newlin (A.M. 1929), for- 
merly supervisor of Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting Schools in Philadelphia, Pa., 
began in September her duties as head 
of Lower School, Friends’ Central 
School, in the same city. 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morriss (A.M. 1933) 
has had published recently through 
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E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., a book entitled 
Adult Adventures in Reading. Mrs. 
Morriss is State Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 


Miss Edith Sauer (A.M. 1932) is prin- 
cipal of Kensington Avenue Elementary 
School, Springfield, Mass., and chairman 
of the arithmetic curriculum for ele- 
mentary schools. 


Dr. S. G. Brinkley (Ph.D. 1925), who 
is a member of the faculty of Emory 
University, Ga., spent the winter quar- 
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ter of 1939 traveling and studying the 
problems of education of secondary 
school teachers. 


Mrs. Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
addressed the Progress Club of Delmar, 
N. Y., January 22 on “The Psychology 
of Personality.” In February she will 
address the Y.W.C.A. Industrial Club 
of Troy, N. Y., on the topic “How 
Well Do You Know Yourself?”; a 
group at Russell Sage College on “I 
Have Lived in Lincoln’s Town”; and 
the Albany, N. Y., Dutch Center So- 
ciety on “Lincoln in His Home Town.” 








